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Do you KNOW what the 
CUNA MUTUAL SOCIETY is? 


i A MUTUAI le nsurance COMpany 
State of Wisconsin and operating to 


t possible cost lis AA policy insure all 


operating under the 


| ] 
Oath balance s 


which belongs exclusively to the credit unions using it 


supervision of the Insurance Commissioner of the 


upply loan protection insurance exclusively to credit union members at 


in the amounts due on the death of a borrower) 


It is a service being used by hundreds and hundreds of 


is writ- 


losses promptly and is in extraordinarily fine financial 


totalling more than $50,000,000 per annum ? 


use of it is extremely well satisfied with the service it 


any balance of a loan which might be due on the 


hyat r the ag f the bor rardle of his health 
att unio 
1) i} Lit? that th | Wal ( OMLpPany 
| Wa t iit SOMOS " month : that it pay its 
1) ou realize that ering loan balance 
1) i reaiise t] it vor ( t union which has made 
irae ritl i ibout it 
{ ds it to pre tate of borrowers against 
th of the borrowe) ) It needs it to protect endorsers. 
cl is an additional and very valuable service 


}) It needs it to protect the credit union and, above 


to the 


borrower 
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in the United States (which operates in every State 


National Raiffeisen 


the bond or bonds of every bonded person 


Association, 
lad to add 


; dies iffiliated with a State League which is a member of the National Association or of 
i edit union directly atfiliated with the National Association 

he S4.00 fe i faithful performance bond and $35.00 for a fidelity bond and the Master Bond 

Federal Cre Unio quirements and the requirements of all State Banking and other supervisory 

Wi re doing th for the following reason to get a year's experience on which to base appli- 

i it) lowe? ( ; to <issure tl by st possible COVETAYVE ° ) to have losses cleat through 
CUNA 1); to make the bonding of easurers extremely simple 

VILE N VEED A TREASURER’S BOND OR WHEN YOUR PRESENT BOND EXPIRES 
BECOME A PART OF THE CUNA MASTER BOND 
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Strike Up the Band! It’s 1937! 


Bre Misic! That's the keynote; not that, like the band leader on page one, 
we want particularly to strut our stuff—but because there is another reason 
for good cheer as we enter 1937. And we start right on the page opposite with 
babies—babies, the symbol of the New Year—and what babies! You probably 
know all these babies if you know the credit union leadership. You will find 
them all identified on a later page. 
We start with babies to remind ourselves that life is short and we must be 
» and doing during 1937. The old man thinks he has lived a long time—but 
vhat is the span of “three score vears and ten” when compared with the lifetime 





the nearest star? 
How shall we approach the baby New Year? With gloom”? There are man) 
nfortunate things going on in the world, forces unleashed which may plunge 
ill Europe shortly into war—but we are not thinking of that. We believe that the 


l'nited States will remain steadfast with the other nations on this Continent 

mr peace No—we approach 1937 with the band playing and confident it is going 
be it reat yea 

fesolutions are intangible things: like eyys, they are made to be broken 

this issue of the BrinGe it is of course inevitable that we should do some 

4 ooking. Unlike Lot’s wife who was turned into a pillar of salt, presumably 


rv being too fresh and looking back contrary to instructions, we have a right 
~ back just a little so long as we do not spend too much time in the process. 
Then—let’s think of 1937 in terms of objectives rather than resolutions. 
Here we are—with a brand new calendar—several of them in fact—‘calen 
dars literally to the right of us, calendars to the left of us,” onward—for 365 
davs! And we make no resolutions. Instead—objectives—that’s our dish. We 
suggest some of them in this issue. For example we are going to stress budget- 
ing, dime banks, cash buying and everything we can think of which will help 
our readers during the next twelve months to find out where they are at finan- 
cially, to get in balance and to secure for themselves and their families as nearly 
as possible 100°, of economic satisfaction out of what they earn and what they 
have. Read what the BRIDGE has to offer along these lines for the next twelve 
months and we promise you you will save so much money and have so much 
more to do with and be able to do so many more things that you will reap on the 
investment—on your BRIDGE subscription—usurious dividends. 

We are going to launch a new credit union objective due to our experience 
in the CUNA Mutual Society as herein elsewhere set forth. Mr. Filene has said 
many times that you won't get much fun out of making your wife a widow, or 
words to that effect. Do you realize that the early experience of the CUNA 
Mutual Society proves beyond a shadow of a doubt that more credit union folks 
die from preventative disease and from accidents than from any other cause? 
We are going out in earnest in the BRIDGE after this “safety first” business. 
We're going to ding away at that until our readers go to the doctor before it is 
too late and we are going to ding away also at finding some practical plan which 
will make it almost compulsory for them to do so. We are going to ding away 
too, until our readers will appreciate that you should “conserve your life—it's 
the only one you have” (that’s one of our brand new 1937 slogans). 

We have other objectives—100,000 credit unions in the United States for 
one; oh, sure, We won't make it in 1937 but we'll hustle along in that direction. 
And we have an objective—a good one which calls for a credit union studv 
chapter every place in the United States where there are two or more credit 
unions within easy motoring distance of each other; and another—perfection of 
our laws to remove obstacles to our fair progress; and another—to get us 50,000 
BRIDGE subscriptions (with a hundred thousand after that). 

And our greatest objective of all is to make the BRIDGE truly YOUR maga- 
zine; to make it the inspiration of the credit union movement as we press on 
with our original, our final, our most splendid objective to prove that 

The Brotherhood of man is Good Business! 
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Ftappy New 


5 surre Kk that it is pretty late for all 
that, and that by this time all your 
New Year's resolutions have been brok- 
en, although I do hope that they haven't 
yone the way of mine. At any rate, since 
this is the first BripGre of the New Year, 
it may not be too untimely to look up a 
few things about the New Year and the 
why and how of it. Before | started all 
this, | only knew that one shouted Hap-/ 
py New Year” at the top of ores lunge” 
at midnight on New Year's Kvesegd also 
made quite a lot of good resolutions-that, 
if they were lucky, were kept for at least 
a week. But when | was told to, aw, 
about ‘iy we begin the new y , 
uary 1, I got all involved wi 
dars of ancient days, and t 
have been taken at one ti o r es 
for the beginning of the nel 
In the first place, when | 
gan to count in time, they 
the day as their unit of 
the following of day by ni 
vious and so regular; this 
the turning of the earth on i ; 
next unit to be developed was the . 
which they got by observing the circgit 
of the moon around the earth. Ang of 
course, the changes of the seasons, ¢4ub- 
ed by the moving of the earth aro gpd 
the sun, were very important to t 1 
and is the basis for the idea of a yeh 
The ancient astronomers were the ong 
who observed that it is 365 days betwe . 
the time when Sirius appears in 
eastern sky just before sunrise andg 
next time it so appears, and so the \y 
tian vear consisted of 365 days, 
was followed by other ancient ] 4 & 
The priests were the ones who an , ae 
the months and the years, and, ernian 
times, an extra month was gtimes 
added to make up for the ex Wime in 
the year (like our leap yearg Mit if the 
priests happened not to li » officials 


who were ing@é@ifice at 2 particular 
time, the a 7 
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not added. 
t got the cal 
endar pretty well that at 
the time of Julius, 
reform the calegt 
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changes whic 
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are still te 
idar. He was advisé 
to use 363%, 4¥ys for his year, becaus 
of the & iat that was the actua 
lengt year according to astron 


he instituted the idea o 
Map ye 
gprths. and i 
Month had 21 ¢ 
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were considere¢ 
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because odd nur 
Febryy as, 
oO have 
make the sixt 
month of 31 days; later February wg; 
robbed of another day and made to hj 
only 28 days, this was when the ei 
month was n dafter Ausrustu 
month had o i 
would never do 
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have 31 days. The fames of mang of th 
other m also gome from Caesar's 
time; Ja ry, for one. T as named 
after Jan the wie who is 
pictured loth Ming both for@ard and back. 
which is vgty.dppropriate for the first 
month of Ahe year, é at January 
was th¢ first month OF the civil ye; 
OHV WH was the eley 
®ar. 
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as to when the year § me Le we P 
ninth century, Easter (gNe 
monly taken as the beginiii Th Peat # 
year; in the eleventh centuy¥, Cit 
was the date quite ge 
and after that, until abg@ 
century, March 25, or/fhe 
of the Annunciation/ Wag 
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CAY —BELATED 


JANET BUBIER 


January 1 as the beginning of the new 
year because the Government has so de- 
creed, thejm, real celebrations come on 
the first he new year according to 
the L ar, which they have ob- 
sery@dfer over 4000_years—and, after 
MRabit that old» retty hard to 
year co on the sec- 
sr solstice, 
and so the date varies in the Period be- 
tween January 20 and February’ T 
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much like ours; | remember only t 
a blizzard at about that time last 
New Year celebrations in Peiping 
ly begin some time before the acthal 
date, about three weeks before, to be 
exact, when they cook sweet puddings 
(containing at least eight ingredients: 
‘hich are eaten by the family and pre 
mmted to friends. Then, on the 23rd day 
FMpe twelfth month, the Kitchen God 
: p to make his report of the past 
the Jade Emperor, and molasses 
provided for him, so that, when 
. to speak, he finds he cannot 
jaws to make any unfavorable 





t of the thirtieth day of the 
elaborate preparations are 
come the New Year: court- 
peted with sesame stalks, 
crackling frightens away 
illuminated lanterns are 
ole family has a banquet, 
p worshipped at the fam- 
Ahen the hour arrives, it 
the banging of fire- 
yeleome the arrival of 
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JANUARY, 1937 


T WAS just a winter's night. 

I was home and I was alone—and yet not alone. William Lyon Phelps 
in a little book called *“‘Memory” shows how one is never alone whose 
mind has stored things worth thinking about. “Cultivate your garden,” 
he writes. “The memory is like a garden. Flowers and fruits and vege 
tables come with care; weeds come with carelessness. If one plants in 
the garden the right seeds and devotes constant vigilance and atfectionate 
effort to their cultivation, the result will be either beautiful or useful 
or both.” 

But this was not just another night. It was New Year's eve. 

Outside it was snowing, gently, bringing the soft white garments 
for earth and tree and shrub which we had so missed during Christmas 
Inside there was a fire on the hearth and my old chair which seems with 
the passing years to grow in comfort to my greater need for comfort. 
And my dog, who at even-tide senses that there is friendship in proxim 
ity, was, as always when | am home, completely at rest, sleeping com 
fortably in a most uncomfortable relaxation on my feet. 

It was New Year’s eve. Far away people are milling about in great 
crowds; they are celebrating the going out of the old and the coming in 
of the new, noisily, with horns and eating and parading and singing and 
shouting and the stimulation which comes from bad and inditferent com 
pany and appropriate refreshment. 

This day, Time winds the exhausted chain; 
To run the twelve-month’s length again: 
I see, the old bald-pated fellow, 
With ardent eyes, complexion sallow, 
Adjust the unimpair’d machine, 
To wheel the equal, dull routine. 


And one cannot be lonesome with books—and such an assortment of 
books came from Santa’s limitless pack for me this year—all the way 
from that magnificent biography by Lloyd Lewis—Sherman, Fighting 
Prophet, to a book of pictures of the inimitable Little Lulu. Serious 
books—Memory, by Phelps, the Story of the Bible, by Van Loon, Preston 
Bradley’s, Power from Right Thinking, The Country Year, by David 
Grayson, whose every book I have read over and over again, Stars Fell 
on Alabama in a dollar edition, Gone With the Wind, to be read I know 
appreciatively after I have finished with Sherman, not to mention the 
two thick volumes of Beveridge’s incomplete Lincoln. 

And what a soldier was Sherman! His life proves what I have so 
often contended that opportunity is a persistent beggar, often knocking 
on your door. How amazing—Sherman, down on his luck before the war 
meeting Grant, the wood peddler on the streets of St. Louis, two very 
ordinary men, chancing to encounter each other on a street corner, their 
lives converging for a moment from obscurity to return immediately to 
greater obscurity and then, in the end, to meet again with the destiny of 
the greatest country in the world in their keeping. Sherman the fighter 
who neither gave quarter nor asked for it—who believed that war was 
hell and that it should be made devastating, Sherman the red head, 
lover of the open road with his tough army at his heels, terrible in war 
and, in peace, attempting the peace of Lincoln, which tempered justice 
liberally with mercy, the peace of respect and friendship—with charity 
and without malice. 

It’s New Year’s and | am alone with all this richness all about me 
And it is not a time for bemoaning lost chances. Let’s look honestly, you 
and I, at 1936. Most of us believe we could do better always with a 
second chance. I wonder. We start for work and lose the bus. The bus 
is wrecked on the way down town, careening into a truck on the slippery 
pavement. We go to the right road instead of the left and what right 
have we to assume that the left would have proved the better road. 
Probably if we had it all to do over again—we wouldn’t do half as well 
as we did. If you could live 1936 over you might slip on a banana peel 
the first day of the year and break your blooming neck! I knew a man 
once who fell off the top step of a one-step step ladder in his parlor and 
killed himself quite dead, trying to hang a picture over a spot on the 
wall. Had his wife not been complaining that he didn’t stay home enough 
—he would have been comfortably at the Lodge and yet—she didn’t want 
him to break his neck; she was just trying to help him break what she 
thought was a bad habit. 

We die sometimes so foolishly that it makes living seem sort of silly! 
No—it’s best this winter, celebrating New Year's all alone not to enter 
tain too many regrets. This business of prying the lid off the sub 
conscious mind has value only that we may determine whether we are 
going to profit by what we learned of good and ill in 1936. That is the 
only way of progress. For the mind must never get old. The body is 
simply an odd vehicle which has no purpose except to lug the mind 
around on its business. The body will grow old like a cart and some day 
it will refuse to carry the mind about any more Continued 
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HAT A KICK that old boy, Lt. Don Lopez de Cardenas, 

must have got when he was stopped dead in his tracks 
on the brink of what is now known as Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado river. That was four years short of four 
centuries ago. 

When Coronado was conducting the pioneer gold rush of 
the Southwest, or, to be more historically accurate, while 
he was looking for the “Seven Cities of Cibola,” reputedly 
rich with gold, he heard of a great river to the north. So 
in 1540, Coronado dispatched his lieutenant with the ritzy 
name to see what he could see. That is how Cardenas hap- 
pened along with twelve men and had the first white man’s 
peek at one of the world’s greatest natural wonders. 

Balboa knew how an ocean ought to look before he’ first 
stood on the shore of the Pacific, and De Soto had fair 
ideas about streams even greater than the Missouri when 
he arrived on the bank of this mighty river. But Cardenas 
had no preconceived notions of canyons like Grand Canyon, 
for there is no other with which to compare it. There is 
some talk of a great canyon in Africa but little is known 
about it. 

A horizontal mile is a long way. If you have to walk it 
on a hot day, then it is something. But when you turn that 
mile on end and sink it below the surface of the earth, it 
takes on real proportions. That is what Cardenas saw. The 
records do not disclose it, but when Cardenas returned and 
reported his find, no doubt his chief sniffed the air for 
fragrance of “corn juice.” 

But his messenger was correct. We have the evidence 
before us today, little changed from the day of its discovery 
by white man. So gradually does the canyon change that 
on a recent visit by George Bernard Shaw, that great Irish 
wit remarked on first seeing the abyss “It reminds me of 
religion. The truths of religion and the Canyon never 
change.” He was more right than wrong. The Canyon 
does change, but the transposition is so gradual that in a 
lifetime the alteration is not noticeable. 

Geologists tell us that the region is rising but don’t be 
alarmed about that. The river is cutting down faster than 
the surface rises, and there’s no immediate danger of the 
river backing up and overflowing the rims of the canyon. 
According to an estimate, based on radio activity, the 
Colorado river has been between seven and nine million 
years cutting the gorge. Hand Junior a pencil and let him 
figure the rate of rise, but don’t question his answer. After 
all, what’s a few million vears more or less to a geologist ae 
who figures centuries like we figure minutes. The rate of 3 
cutting, of course, is regulated by the volume of water, . " 





@ Above—the 440-foot supension bridge across 
the Colorado River. This bridge was carried into 
the canyon by pack mules. To the left and above 
the bridge is seen the Kaibab trail cut in rock a 














hillion, five hundred million years old. 


H.C. FRANSE 


GRAND CANYON - ARIZONA 


@ Lett—This animal of prehistoric appearance, is 

a buek antelope, and one of a herd that roams the 

Tonto Plateau three thousand six hundred feet 

below the south rim of the mile-deep chasm of 

Grand Canyon of Arizona. At present the herd 
imbers twe nty-sir animals. 
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the velocity at which it flows and the 
amount of sediment it carries. 

The channel through which the river 
flows is bedded in the oldest formation 
known to man. An estimate, also based 
on radio activity, places the age at one 
thousand and five hundred million years. 
Constant research 
of life in this ancient 

Numerous 


1as disclosed no trace 
formation. 

have 
vanced how the gorge was formed. They 
ranyve trom meteor that struck the 
earth, to an earthquake that split the 
The generally accepted theory, 
and apparently the most plausible, is that 
it was formed by erosion and was cut by 
the Colorado river, with sand and rocks 
for tools. This is borne out by the great 
amount of sediment carried by the swirl 
ing waters of this third longest, most 
turbulent and treacherous river in the 
Nation. The Indians say the gorge was 
cut by a mighty God to make a passage 
Chief to go to the Atter 
the Chief had passed along, water was 
turned into the channel so no one could 
follow him. Perhaps so. Quien sabe! 

According to statistics gathered by re- 
liable agencies, each twenty-four hours, 
million of sediment the 
geological gaging station maintained by 
the U Government near Kaibab sus- 
pension bridge spanning the river on the 
Kaibab trans-canyon trail. 

What becomes of this tremendous vol- 
ume of silt carried down the river? Ge- 
the delta of the Gulf 
of California and the great Imperial 
Valley were formed by sediment when 
the water neared sea level, lost its speed 
and dropped its burden. 


theories been ad 
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surtace. 


tor a ocean. 
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ologists say that 


Visitors to Boulder Dam notice clear 
water passing the dam through pen- 
stocks. This means that all sediment is 


being stopped above the dam, and, ac- 
cording to an estimate by engineers, that 
the basin of Lake Mead will filled 
with silt deposit within the next hundred 
and fifty years unless a method is devel- 
oped to reduce the silt before it reaches 
the lake. 

One suggestion for removing silt from 
the river was to pipe to the dam all the 
“hot air’ supplied by Chambers of Com- 


be 


merce throughout the country and blow 
it out. This might prove effective, but it 
isn’t practical, and other ways will need 
to be devised. 

Perhaps less than twenty white men 
visited Grand Canyon from the date of 
its discovery until 1826 when the first 
Americans reported the gorge. The first 
Americans to view the canyon were two 
trappers Who came up the Colorado river 
on a beaver-trapping expedition. What 
a contrast that is with the 268,412 visi 
tors that arrived at the canyon by rail, 
private automobile, and airplane 
during the of 1936. This, ot 

is understandable, considering 
transportation facilities in the early his 
tory of the Southwest. Cardenas and 
his band couldn't even “thumb” a ride 
They had to hoof it through a great un 
charted area practically devoid of water 
With neither road maps to show 
mileages nor a choice of hotels at which 
to stop. Now, with paved highways right 
to the brink of the canyon, visitors come 
scurrying in at mile-a-minute clip. 
Modern motorists cover more miles in a 
day than the pioneers, those hardly old 
With an urge to 
cover in a month. 

As 
the interior 
lieved to 


staye 
season 


course, 


and 
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boys vo places, could 
1869, 
of the It 
an impassable barrier. 
thought that tl river passed 
through tunnels and yreat falls. 
Major John Wesley Powell, a one-armed 
Civil War veteran, disproved all this 
when he piloted a history-making expe 
dition down the Colorado river through 
Grand Canyon by boat in 1869-71. 
then only ten other successful trips have 
been made down the river by boat. Many 
attempts were made, but they were eith 
er given up or ended disastrously. Such 
trips are me longer looked on with favor 
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ee Right A Nuthatch looking over the bill 
of fare. The Chief Naturalist at Grand 
Canyon National Park te mpted this little 


fellow with some pinon nuts held in his hand 


by the Government unless they are fo. 
scientific purposes 

From the rim of the canyon, the Co 
orado appears to be a placid, slow-n 
ny, peaceful stream As a matte) 
fact it is the swiftest and most d el 
ous stream in the United State { 
Width in the canvon varies betwee i) 
and 600 feet and vari in dept ron 
12 to 40 teet It has the hister Ve 
tation that once in the lutches « { 
swirling current, the victom seldon 
to tell of the experience 

Such a barrier is this mighty river 
and canyon that zoologists believe it | 
separated into two types, a species ot 
squirrel found on its rims. On the soutl 
rim, the squirrel, known as Abert, ha 
White belly and yvrayv-white tail, while 
on the north rim, the Kaibab squirrel! 
has a snow white tail and et bla 
belly. The Kaibab squirrel found no 
other place in the world than on. the 
north rim of Grand Canyon. Then there 
is Big Jim Gwetva, 4 Supai Indian sub 
chief, who was born at Indian Gardens 
1600 feet below the outh rim When 
asked how he crossed the river, Jim. re 
plied “No. go Bad water.” Jim ha 
lived all his life ““Mebbvso eighty, meb 
bvso ninety years” according to Jim, 
practically on the south bank of the riv 
er, but never crossed to the other side 
only three hundred teet away 

The yvreat chasm is still a formidable 
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NITED STATES cit 
U izens over ZOOO 
miles West of — the 
shores of California 
are oryvanizing credit 
inions, and thei: 
numbers are increas 
ing by leaps and 
bound They now have their own 
League, and we of the Mainland welcome 
them into CUNA and the credit union 
movement 

In the following article, the story of 
this new, rapid development is_ told, 
but first 1 seems fitting to pause, if even 
for a moment, to look out across the 
great Pacific upon the island paradise 


of which all of us dream, but to which 


lew of are ever fortunate enough 
to vo 

Joseph B. Poindexter governs the Ter 
ritory of Hawaii embracing twenty is 
lands With an area of about 6400 square 
mile 64.336 people live on nine of the 
islands, and the yreatest number of these 
are Japanese with the Filipinos running 
a rather poor second. Although the na 
tive population numbered about 200,000 


when Hawaii was discovered, it has now 
dwindled to 22,000, and it seems quite 
likely that the native element will dis 
appear in the future, not because of 
death but through inter-marriayve with 
the other races. 
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The 
Captain Cook, 
following 
King 
dynasty 


islands were discovered in 177% 
and on a return trip 
year, he died there. In 
Kamehameha established a 
which lasted until 1893 when 
Queen Lilluokalani was driven from the 
throne during a revolution. At that time 
Hawaii made an appeal to the United 
States for annexation but was not ac 
soa republic was formed in 1894. 
time of the Spanish War, how 
annexation was brought about by 
a joint resolution in Congress passed 
July 7, 1898, and Hawaii became a 
lerritory of the United States. 

One of the most impressive sights in 
the Hawaiian National Park is that of 
Kilauea with its “pit of eternal fire,” the 
largest active volcano in the world. All 
the islands are of volcanic origin and 
are filled with large extinct craters. Due 
to abundant rainfall and perpetual sum 
mer, they abound in luxurious tropical 
yrowth, and all sorts of tropical fruits 
and vegetables are grown in the fertile 
soil. The two major industries of the 
islands are the production of sugar 
the yrowing and canning of pineapples. 

The capital of Hawaii is Honolulu, lo- 
cated on the island of Oahu. With its 
beautiful harbor, it is the main com- 
mercial city and the port of the islands; 
its population which in 1980 was 137,582 


by 
the 
1791 


( epted, 
At the 


ever, 


is increasing rapidly. People flock hers 4 


from all over the world. 

The Hawaiian Islands—land of t 
ical beauty—let’s hear how they’re do r 
with their credit unions. 9 
To beyin with we go back to Washing 
on, 
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Federal Credit Union 
law. Prior to that 
time it has been im- 
possible to organize 
credit unions in the 
islands although we 
had an occasional in- 
quiry. These requests 
information continued to pile up in 
Federal Credit Union Section after 
the enactment of the Federal law and a 
few months ago Mr. Lance S. Barden of 
the Federal Section was assigned to or- 
yanization work in the islands. The re- 
sults of his efforts have been extraordi- 
nary and we already have reports in for 
the following credit unions: 
Big Island Teachers Federal Credit Un- 
ion, Hilo High School, Hilo. 
Kona Farmers Federal Credit 
Kealakekua, Hawaii. 

Hawaii Territorial Employees Federal 
Credit Union, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Muteleo Oahu Employees Federal Credit 
Union, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Socal Employees Federal Credit Union, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Oahu Teachers No. 2 Federal Credit Un- 
ion, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Hawatian Air Depot Employees Federal 
Credit Union, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
ilo City and County Employees Federal 

migredit Union, Hilo, Hawaii: 


be ‘a 


. a 


for 
the 


Union, 
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STUDY 


Nova Seotians Know! 


ROY F. BERGENGREN, Jr. 


VERY GOOD credit unionist knows that 

the success of a credit union depends 
in large measure on the familiarity with 
credit union practices and purposes by 
the rank and file membership. This prob- 
lem of education has always been of ut- 
most importance, and it has been handled 
in the United States through the credit 
unions themselves, through literature 
from the National Association, through 
the work of the State Leagues and Chap- 
ter organizations. In Nova Scotia there 
is a different plan. 

Most of Nova Scotia’s population is 
rural, and for this reason people of a 
given community get together only oc- 
casionally in their every-day life. They 
do not have the opportunity, as do our 
industrial workers in the cities, to have 
daily contacts with one another and to 
talk over mutual problems. To solve this 
problem the Extension Department of St. 
Francis Xavier University has developed 
the Study Club. 


The ideal number for an efficient study 
club group seems to be about twelve peo- 
ple, but that is a maximum, and a per- 
fectly fine study club may be composed 
of only half a dozen members. The ef- 
fectiveness of the club depends largely 
on the extent to which each member 
takes an active part in the discussion 
which is carried on, and this is more eas- 
ily accomplished in small groups. Any 
group may be successful, whether it be 
composed entirely of men or entirely of 
women or whether the two be mixed, de- 
pending on their common interest in the 
credit union. The organization is a very 
simple one. The club must have a leader, 
an enthusiast and a person who is capa- 
ble of guiding any discussion so that it 
may be of real value to those taking part, 
but the leader should never look upon 
himself as a teacher. His main job is 
simply to start the ball rolling. The onl 
other officer is a secretary to take care 
of the pamphlets and other literature of- 
fered for study by the Extension De- 
partment. Study Clubs usually meet 
weekly and sometimes twice a week. The 
members are neighbors so that they us- 
ually hold their meetings in the parlors 
of their own homes, though they use 
stores, community halls and_ school 
houses as well. In the case of the Study 
Club taking up the subject of the credit 
union, pamphlets such as “Parish Credit 
Unions,” “Be Your Own Banker,” and 
Joseph MaclIsaac’s “Credit Unions” are 
supplied by the Extension Department 
for study. Then the Credit Union Act 
is studied along with bookkeeping pro- 
cedure, and “Cuna Emerges” is used as 
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text and source of reference. Individual 
members are called upon to prepare and 
give short talks on various aspects of 
the credit union, and it is the duty of 
the female delegation to prepare the re- 
freshments. For the successful Study 
Club is not all study. The discussion 
lasts perhaps for an hour and a half, 
and it is then time to relax. The good 
wife has a pot of tea brewing and sand- 
wiches and cakes prepared. After re- 
freshments the club tries a little har- 
mony, plays cards and has a good time 
in general. 

Within a community where it is pro 
posed to organize a credit union, there 
are several study clubs in operation cov- 
ering the whole area. These clubs get 
together and form an_ organization 
known as the Associated Study Clubs 
which meets monthly or quarterly for 
the purpose of discussing problems 
which have come up in the individual 
clubs. 

The Study Club serves still another 
purpose. It promotes thrift among its 
members and gets them in the habit of 
regular saving long before the credit 
union is actually organized. For that 
purpose a Treasurer is elected to collect 
deposits each meeting and by the time 
the credit union is ready to get under 
way there is a considerable amount of 
money already saved. In many cases e\ 
ery member has a full paid-in share in 
the credit union at the outset. 

Recently, I had the opportunity to see 
how the study club actually works in the 
process of organizing a credit union. | 
have had the pleasure of spending more 
than three weeks in Nova Scotia, makiny 
my headquarters at the University at 
Antigonish and taking trips from there 
around the island of Cape Breton and 
into the rural districts of the mainland 
During that time I made an over-night’s 
journey to a little village called Pond- 
ville on Isle Madame where I was to as 
sist in “organizing” a credit union in 
that community. It was one of those 
thrilling automobile rides which one can 
only experience on Nova Scotia roads 
when winter is just beyinning to set in 
And in order to get the full thrill one 
must have an experienced Nova Scotian 
driver as I did in the person of Mr. Mac 
Donnell, who has been cooperating with 
the Extension Department in his capac 
ity as Livestock Representative of the 
Provincial Marketing Board. I shall al- 
ways feel perfectly safe riding in a car 
when Mr. MacDonnell is at the wheel. 

After a fine afternoon meeting in 
Louisdale, much to my surprise we ar- 


rived sate and sound in time tor the 
evening meeting in Pondville. I wa 
called upon to aid in the organization o| 
the credit union, the 74th to receive a 
charter in the province. It was a battling 
and difficult job inasmuch as there wa 
nothing to tell the people. The litth 
school house was packed so that there 
wasn’t even standing room, and every 
person in the room knew more about the 
credit union than did |. They had ol 
tained their charter, so there were no 
signatures to get; they were already 
regular savers as they had over a hut 
dred dollars with which to start ther 
credit union, and this didn’t count a: 
amount they had made on a little dance 
to cover their initial supplies and treas 
urer’s bond; they knew the duties o! 
their directors, officers and committe: 
men and the fundamental principles o! 
the credit union; and they even knew 
whom they wanted for officers. So the 
only thing left for me was to yo throug! 
the formalities of electing committes 
members and the Board of Directors and 
hold the first Directors’ meeting. The 
treasurer asked a few questions on book 
keeping, and that was all there was to 
it. From then on, ! told them a little 
about the credit union development and 
we had a general discussion. What 
chances has that credit union to fail” 
Absolutely none! Not only are they sure 
of financial success, but with such a ful 
ly informed membership there is no 
possibility of any bad practices creeping 
in. And the study clubs do not cease 
functioning with the organization of the 
credit union but run along in conjun 
tion with the credit union and insure its 
permanent success. 


In the United States our credit union 
movement has been primarily industria! 
and urban where the membership lives 
and works in a close relationship one 
with another. As a result the credit 
union has been a great success, but what 
of the rural districts? There we find that 
progress has been slow. Some excellent 
rural credit unions do exist, but they 
seem to be inspired by exceptional lead 
ership or exceptional membership where 
the credit union is tied up with some 
other organization. Otherwise rural cred 
it unions have been very slow in their 
yrowth and in their conception of the 
organization itself. Several answers t: 
this question have been given—that the 
rural credit unions need checking ac 
counts, for one—that all we need is to 
concentrate on rural organization, for 
another. Perhaps one of these answer: 
is adequate, but | do believe that the 
study club deserves notice by credit: un 
ion leaders in the United States. It is a 
slower, more tedious process perhaps a 
far as the organizer is concerned, but 
it is sure. Farmers do not have daily 
contacts through which they can leary 
about credit union principles and regular 
meetings of small groups would give 
them that opportunity. The movement i: 
Nova Scotia is being build soundly o1 
the study club plan. Are our farmers ss 
different? The question certainly  d: 
serves a great deal of consideration 














California Credit Union League 
Announces Annual Ntate Convention 


| | VRKY G. DENTON, President of the California Credit Union League, reports 
that California’s Annual Credit Union Convention will be held at the Biltmore 


Hotel in Los Angeles on the dates of February 20th, 2ZIst and 22nd. “The Los 
\nyveles Committee have chosen an ideal hotel in which the staye the Convention 
It is replete with palatial auditoriums, halls and committee rooms of every size 
MI] activities except certain recreational features will take place at the hotel.” 


Convention Committee 


Vlins tor the Convention are being handled by a very capable committee con 


of Mia in | holes, J. 0. Farnan, and Charles W. Weiser 


Features 
L byeornnat \‘\ [denny National Secretary of CUNA and one of the outstanding 
iders tn the credit union movement, will attend the convention, and several lead 
from the Pacitie Coast are scheduled to attend. “The best talent available is 


wt or the proyvram, and we a ire credit unions throughout the state that 
parts of the program will be most interesting and worthwhile.” 
ipplementing:’ the usual busine essions, discussions and addresses, there 
I} be the annual banquet, entertainment and ball . The local committee is alse 
rovidings special recreational amusement features on both Sunday and Monday 
hich will add in no small deyree to the enjoyment of this triple holiday. 


\ short course of instructions is being prepared for credit) union officers 
ho desire to become certified, conducted by credit union experts. Efficiency re 
irds are also to be tendered unions for exhibiting the best records, svstems, 


fonvention attendance PRTG ibe riptions, et 


Financing 

\ unique plan tor financing the Convention has been devised by Mr. Sholes 
do ohis committee 

Books of ten tickets each are being sold at 25) cents per ticket. Individual 
prizes Will then be awarded as follows: First prize, $100; 5 prizes at $20 each; 10 
prizes at $15 each; 10 prizes at $10 each: and 10 prizes at $5 each. 100 free sub 
criptions to the Bripce will be awarded to the ten credit unions selling the largest 
number of tickets Kach credit union will receive one book of ten tickets FREE 
for each lot of 20 books of ten tickets each purchased. After all Convention ex 
penses have been deducted from the funds received, the balance will be divided 

between the State Leayue and Chapter treasury 


Invitation 


The Convention Committee has corresponded with the Manaying Directors ot 
dl State Leagues inviting credit union members from all over the country to attend 
the Convention. “With the thought in mind that some credit union members in 
our state, Whether members of the State League or not, or members of your or- 
nization might be contemplating a trip to California, the credit unions of Cali- 
ornia extend an invitation to attend the Convention of the California League to 
be held in Los Anveles, California, at the Biltmore Hotel on February 20, 21 and 
me payee 





LHINGS TO REMEMBER 


Pik Occasion The Annual Meeting of the California Credit Union 


Pit PLAck—Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, California 

Poe Timre—February 20, 21 and 22. 

Puke INvirarion-—To all credit union folks making a pilgrimage to 

nov California at about that time 

Think of it all vou easterners and vou mid-westerners—right now 
lugging to work day after dav, heads bent to the blizzard, ears cold, feet 
cold, ice under foot, grey snow laden clouds overhead—think of the differ- 
ence——beautiful, sun-kissed California; California, the glad host, ready to 
velcome you to the meeting. Now is the time for that long postponed trip io 
the Pacitie coast and particularly to California and more particularly to Los 
\nyeles and much more particularly to the California League Convention. 

For all details write 
\I 2 SHOL! =, Chairvmay of thre ( al foruia Credit Union League Cone yhiaj 


Room 221 Higyins Building, Los Angeles, California 




















Swift Stands for Quality 


HETHER it be in the packing indus- 

try or the matter of credit union 
progress Swift stands for quality. We 
have just received 
a most amazing 
summary of credit 
inion operations— 
the totals for the 
99 credit unions 
Within Swift « 
Company as of last 
June 30th. It shows 
that of a total of 
HM4so employees 
eligible to the cred- 
it unions, 28,290 of 
them had member- 
ship of that date. 
They had in their 
credit unions total 
shares and deposits 
or $1,200,889 with loans outstanding of 
31,018,200 to 14,553 borrowing members. 
That is certainly a service. These credit 
unions since the first of them was or 
vanized in 1931 (they have all been or- 
yanized during the depression period) 
have made 59,942 loans, totalling in mon- 
ey $4,625,151. We extend our hearty con- 
yratulations to N. L. Brainard of Swift 
& Company whose vision and sustained 
effort made these credit unions possible. 
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ANOTHER 
MILESTONE 


by Joseph S. DeRamus 


Another milestone we have passed along 
life’s road, 


And as we pause to take fresh hold and 
shift the load, 


Let us not squander too much time in 
looking back 


Upon our fading footprints or the feeble 
track 


We might have left behind us on the 
sands of time. 


The traveled road is but a passing pan- 
tomime. 

The future holds the fate of man, the 
past is dead; 


Let's keep our eves upon the path that 
lies ahead. 


The way of life leads ever on to newer 
things, 


And we shall find that each succeeding 
milestone brings 


New rectitude, new hope, new courage 
and the will 


To face our problems with a greater 
faith and skill. 


lite Bripce 
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\V/ E ARE frequently asked as to why we 


insist on rural credit unions and 
that some day there will be more rural 
than urban credit unions in the United 
States. We first encountered this map at 
the Fargo Rural Life Conference of the 
Catholic National Welfare Conference. 
lt was exhibited by Secretary Bowen ot 
the Cooperative League as a part of his 
memorable address. We sent to the Bu 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
tor a copy of it because it tells in such 
a few words and so graphically what is 


CREDI 
4A ai 
D' RING A YEAR of operation the Cher 


okee Isco Credit Union of St. Louis, 
Missouri, made 461 loans for the follow 


ing purposes: 


No.of 
Purpose Loans 
Automobiles and Accessories 16 
\utomobile accidents 2 
Automobile Tires 1! 
Borrowed on shares (reason not re 
quired 70 
Business purchase i 
Clothing 25 
Coal 23 
Dentist Ld 
Doctor 31 
Electric Mangle l 
Electric Refrigerator ha! 
Furniture 2 
Funeral Expense l 
Graduation | 
(;arage l 
(;roceries Z 
Garnishment ] 
Household expense ot 
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the matter with avriculture in the United 
States Note the distribution and it 


tl 


crease of farm tenancy: note the states 
in Which over 70°, of the farms no lone 
belong to the farm operator and the in 
crease of farm tenancy from 41°, to 58 
between 1890 and 1930. Then vou will 
understand the need in the United States 
for a better system of short term credits 
for the farmer, a system which will ena 
ble him to hang onto his tarm. More as 
to all that later: meantime—study this 
map. It tells a verv sad story in a very 
few words. 
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Hospital 20) 
Helping relatives s 
Insurance 2°} 
Interest on note l 
License 9 
Lawsuits } 
Moving expense > 
Mortyayes z 
Note on home Z 
Occulist rs 
Old debts (combined in one loan D7 
Organ for church | 
Repairs to home 1] 
Refinance note 16 
Repair to automobile r 
School tuition 7 
To pay Loan Company 7 
To pay for home 5) 
Taxes . 

Transportation for personal busi 
ness ] 
Vacation | 
Washing machine l 
TOTAL 161 


A Gentleman 
Keeps a Diary 


Jan. 4—Bought a car today. Very easy 
terms, very fine car, with cigar lighter 
on dash. Should finish payments in 18 
months 

Keb. 4——Paid installment due on car 
Bought a radio set on easy terms. Fine 
set. Payments will be small and monthly 

Keb. 11 A little late with car pay 
ment this month; will have to let) radio 
payment yo over until April, as | bought 
au set of books and paid S11 down 


Apr LD borrowed So0O trom the Bo 


to meet car payment The radio man 
came to take the radio, but we put out 
the lishts and were not hon 
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June l—Borrowed $100) trom Uncl 
George to pay the $50 to pay the Bos: 
and to meet the car payment. Got a little 
behind on the book payment because | 
bought a piece of land in a new. real 
estate development. 

July 15—Somehow I don’t miss the 
radio set much. And you can get plenty 
of books from the publie library. The 
thing that hurts is that Uncle Georye 
should be so mean. Of course I told him 
I'd pay the $100 on July 1, but you can’t 
do the impossible, can you”? Trying to 
arrange a character loan from the bank 

Aug. 15—Bank says, after getting re 
port from the Credit Bureau, that ] have 
no “Financial Character.” What a bunch 
of crooks. 

Sept. 30-—-Garaye man is holding ca 
for labor bill. 

Oct. I—It wasn’t any use. I had to 
let the car go. Anyway, I'd rather have 
that piece of land. They've given me a 
month’s yrace on that. 

Nov. 15 Well, they can have their old 
land. (C,ood riddance. If I know where 
to vet $30 to meet the payment on the 
piano, I’d be all right. Bought a new 
automobile today on the “Pay out of in 
come” basis. 

Dec. 15—Income stopped. Got the sac} 
at the office. In looking for a job, vou'’ve 
vot to have a suit of clothes, so I bought 
one this afternoon. $5.00 down. Not so 
bad. 

Waterbury Credit Rating Bureau 
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WHAT About 1? 


THOMAS W. DOIG 


PikST (QUESTION In the December 
BRIDGE the question was raised whether 
it borrower from a credit union could be 
elected to office in view of the fact that 
in most states credit unions may not 
make loans to officers beyond their 
shareholdings. You answered in = your 
opinion. borrowers might be elected to 
iffice. Can you tell me what the attitude 
of the Federal authorities is on this 
pomt”? 


ANSWEK. | am advised from Washington 
that their attitude i imilar to that I ex 
pressed in my answer last month and that a 
borrower in a Federal credit union, or an 
endorser of a member's note, is not ineligible 
for election to office merely because he is 
uch borrower or endorser 


SECOND QUESTION. Can a minor be 
come a member of a Federal credit union 
and enjoy all its rights and privileges in 
the same way as an adult? 

ANSWER. The Federal act specitically pro 
ides that “Shares may be issued in the 
name of a minor or in trust, subject to such 
conditions as may be prescribed by the by 
laws:” The standare by-laws contain the 
ame provision and add: “When shares are 
o issued in trust, the trustee must be a 
member of this credit union in his own 
right, and the name of the beneficiary must 
he stated.” 

In the absence of any provision to the 
ontrary, therefore, adopted in the regular 
manner as an amendment to the by-laws, 
hildren are fully eligible to membership 
providing, of course, that they come pro 
perly within the stated field of membership 
(ften they come within this field by being 
a member of the family of a person who is 
himself eligible through employment or 
therwise. 

Although no age limit is recognized in the 
wt or the by-laws, credit union officials 
vill avoid practical difficulties if as a mat 
ter of policy they do not admit very young 
children except in trust. If a child is ad- 
mitted in his own right he alone can make 
withdrawal of funds from his share account 
He must give a receipt for such withdrawa 
ind must have knowledge of the transac 
tion. You can readily see how a situatior 
might arise involving embarrassment and 
misunderstanding if the child was so young 
that there was doubt as to his meeting the 
myulrements 


PHIKD QUESTION. Is there any pre 
ision for a hasty emergency meeting ot 
the members of a Federal credit unior 
vithout giving the usual seven davs’ n 
fie ? 

ANSWER. Such a meeting might be held 
ut in order to make it regular it would be 
necessary, eriher before, during, or after 
the meeting, to obtain a written waiver of 
notice from all members who would be er 
titled to vote at the meeting and who were 
ot present at it 


FOURTH QUESTION. Is there any provi 
sion in the Federal law or bylaws whic} 
requires that interest rates shall be uni 
» 


form for all classes of loans? 


ANSWER. Ni Within the limits of the 
ne percent per month maximum the boar 


of directors may adopt any scale of interest 
charges it sees fit. I may add here, however, 
that considered purely as a matter of policy 
there is a fairly strong body of opinion in 
credit union circles against the practice of 
some credit unions of reducing the interest 
rate on large loans, say of $1,000 or more. 
The contention is that such reduction dis- 
criminates against the small borrower, who 
after all is usually the one we most want 
to help. I personally share that opinion 


FIFTH QUESTION (from Utah). An old 
yentleman, 65 years of age, member of a 
credit union, married to a woman of 
questionable repute and whom he does 
not wish to receive his savings in case of 
his death, requests information as to 
what method to pursue in seeing that any 
credit union shares he might hold would, 
upon his death, be paid to his relatives 
in another state? 


ANSWER, It seems to me that if | were the 
old gentleman in question and my wife were 
sufficiently of bad repute, I should get rid 
of her. That’s what the divorce courts are 
for. Failing that, if the by-laws of his credit 
union permit members of the immediate 
families of the members of the credit union 
to have membership (which is the usual pro- 
vision), | would suggest that he have a joint 
account with some other member of his fam- 
ily, to whom he would like to have the money 
go in case of his death. Whether or not 
this person was near enough related to him 
to be “a member of the immediate family” 
would be determined by the directors of the 
credit union and they probably would be 
liberal in their interpretation. If the man 
has other estate of course he could settle 
the whole matter by a will, in which case 
however in most states the widow would be 
entitled to some dower rights which gener- 
ally amounts to one third interest in what 
the husband may leave. 


SIXTH QUESTION (from lowa). We 
were organized in November 1932 and 
up to March 1933 we had quite a few en- 
trants, but in April 1933 there was quite 
a reduction in force and some of those 
who were members of the credit union 
were laid off and are still laid off. Some 
are in town and some have gone else- 
where and although they are still car 
ried on aS members they have sums from 
25¢ to as much as $2.25 on deposit in the 
share account, with no possible outlook 
tor their investing further. Is it neces- 
sary for us to pay dues on these mem 


bers? 


ANSWER. Yes. Various state laws pro- 
vide that an individual becomes a member 
of the credit union when he has paid his 
entrance fee and the first installment of 25« 
on a share of stock. A state league must 
pay dues to the National Association fon 
every member of every credit union affiliat 
ed with the state league. Therefore, due 
should be paid covering these members. In 
one way this will work out for the ultimat 
benefit of the credit union inasmuch as the 
credit union will be a little reluctant to con- 
tinually pay dues for these non-active mem- 
bers and will therefore make a definite ef- 
fort to close out these accounts. When a 
member becomes non-active it would be best 








if the credit union would contact with hin 
and either persuade him to again becom: 
active or to withdraw what savings he ha- 
in the credit union. Persons who unite with 
a credit union and deposit in it less than 
$5.00 and then become inactive should be 
requested by the credit union to close their 
account. We should not wait for them t 
come to the credit union. 


SEVENTH QUESTION (from Connecti 
cut). Membership in our credit union is 
limited to employees of the Company 
at , Connecticut, the intention being 
to include only employees working at ou 
manufacturing plant excluding ou: 
branch offices. The question is now 
raised if our salesmen are eligible to join 
as long as their contract of employment 
is with this office and they are paid from 
this office, although they do not neces- 
sarily work here. Are they eligible un 
der our present by-laws? 

ANSWER. Yes. Under your by-laws an) 
person working for your company wh 
works in or out of your general office and 


who is on that payroll of that office is eligi 
ble to membership in your credit union. 


EIGHT QUESTION (from Ohio). Does 
the National Association advocate two 
interest rates to be charged by credit 
unions, one rate on small loans of less 
than $300 and a lower rate on loans ot 
more than $300? 


ANSWER. No. The Credit Union Nation: 
Association strongly advocates one rate «of 
interest on all loans of a similar class. That 
is, on all loans other than loans secured by 
a first mortgage on real estate, the rate of 
interest should be the same. Some stats 
banking departments have ruled that it is 
illegal for a credit union to use a graduated 
scale of interest rates. A credit union is # 
cooperative society. Each member should 
receive the same treatment and pay th« 
same rate of interest on loans of a similar 
nature. 

Let us suppose that a member of a credit 
union who earns $25.00 a week, with which 
he supports a family of five, has need of « 
loan to take care of an operation to be pet 
formed on a member of his family. H« 
borrows money from the credit union at 1°‘; 
per month on the unpaid balance to tak: 
care of this emergency. Another membe: 
of the credit union earns $300 a month. Hi: 
wishes to borrow $500 from the credit unio: 
for the purpose of financing the purchas« 
of an automobile. Some credit unions argu 
that this last individual could borrow mone, 
from a bank at a rate of interest lower tha) 
1% per month and that since the credit 
union is anxious to lend its funds to its 
members it must meet this rate. Therefore. 
these credit unions desire to permit the mem- 
ber who is borrowing $500 to do so at a rate 
of interest lower than 16% a month. This i- 
entirely improper and discriminates against 
the member who is borrowing the smalle: 
amount. If we are to have a graduated scale 
of interest at all (and the Nationa! Associa- 
tion opposes a graduated scale), then that 
scale should favor the small borrower, and 
the man who earns $25.00 a week and is 
borrowing $100 to take care of the hospita! 
case should pay a lower rate of interest than 
that man who earns $300 a month and is 
borrowing $500 to finance the purchase of a 
car. Credit unions are not competitors of 
banks. If a member of the credit unio 
states that he has bank credit and therefore 
he wishes a lower rate of interest, he should 
be sent to the bank. Credit unions are creat- 
ed to take care of the borrowing problem: 
of those persons who have no bank credit 
Any credit union which charges a higher 
rate of interest on a smaller loan is dis- 
criminating against the large portion of its 
own members and is acting entirely improp- 
erly and unethically. The credit union is a 
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service organization making what we believe 
to be a minimum charge for the service 
which it renders to all members. It should 
not favor a few of its members simply be- 
‘ause they have larger salaries and borrow 
in larger amounts. Let us treat all our mem- 
bers alike. Let us remember that we are 
uur brother’s keeper and let us try and hel} 
the man who is down. 


- 


NINTH QUESTION (from Illinois). We 
are talking of reducing the rate of in- 
terest on loans to *4 of 1° per month. 
Do you think that advisable”? 


ANSWER. No. For the time being credit 
inions should charge an interest rate of 
1% per month on unpaid balances. It is ex- 
tremely dangerous at the present time for 
‘redit unions to reduce their rate of inter- 
est below this rate. Most credit unions which 
ontemplate a reduction in their interest 
rate are thinking in terms of an immediate 
saving to the borrower. They are selling 
their birth right for a mess of pottage and 
are greatly exaggerating the value to the 
borrower of such a reduction in rate. In- 
terest rates on loans to members should not 
he reduced for the following reasons: 


(1) To date credit unions have avoided 
all forms of taxation. We may be subject to 
taxes in the future and if our interest rate 
has been prematurely reduced we would find 
surselves unable to properly operate. 

(2) Except in very few instances the rate 
of interest which a credit union charges its 
borrowers is lower than that of any other 
lending agency in the United States. I have 
before me a survey of interest rates of six 
different lending agencies operating in one 
middle western city. The lowest rate quoted 
is the rate charged by a very large and 
respectable bank. On a loan of $100 to be 
repaid over a period of one year this bank 
liscounts $6.00 interest, $1.00 investigation 
fee, and $1.00 to cover insurance on the life 
f the borrower; a total of $8.00 discounted 
which means an actual interest rate of ap- 
proximately 17424% per annum, and this is 
the lowest rate charged by any lending 
wency in this city other than the credit 
inions. 

(3) The credit union is a service organ- 
ization. We are already giving a tremendous 
service in the way of financial saving to 
our borrowers and the most important serv- 
ice which we can render in the future will 
be in the nature of bringing to our credit 
unions and to our credit union members se- 
curity; security for our credit unions by 
building strong central organizations fo 
their protection; security for our members 
through establishment of a lending attitude 
which will cover all of their needs at the 
same time providing a safe place of invest- 
ment for their savings. Our central organiz- 
ations are in the nature of a. secondary re- 
serve. The various credit union laws compe! 
us to set up a reserve fund to protect us 
against bad loans. In uniting with our state 
and national associations we are simply pro 
viding a secondary reserve which will pro- 
tect us against improper legislation and tax- 
ition, against attack by the usurious lenders 
whose business we are gradually taking 
ver. Judging from past experience this 
secondary reserve represented by dues paid 
to our central organizations is more neces- 
sary than the reserve which laws compel us 
to set up against losses through bad loans 
Since most loans made by credit unions are 
secured through endorsements we can bring 
yreater security to our members through 
the use of the AA policy of the Cuna Mutua 
Society, which insures the life of each bor- 
rower thus protecting the endorser against 
possible loss through the death of the bor 
rower. Since our movement is fundamental 
y educational we can expand our services 
through the education of our members lb, 
using some of our profits for a subscriptio: 
for the Brice for each member thus bring 
ing to him a more intimate knowledge of 
the services which it is intended the cred 1 
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union movement shall render to the people 
of the United States. 

Therefore, the National Association would 
strongly urge that credit unions continue 
their present practice of charging 1° per 
month on unpaid balances for loans on the 
theory that credit union members are much 
more interested in receiving the services out- 
lined above than they are in any slight re 
duction of the interest rate 


TENTH QUESTION (from Florida). 
The credit union law under which our 
organization operates prohibits an offi- 
cer of the credit union from borrowing 
beyond his own holdings in the credit 
union. Is it permissible for the wife of 
a credit union officer to borrow? 


ANSWER. It is improper to make a loan 
to the wife of a credit union officer unless 
she has a separate income. If she depends 
for her livelihood upon the income of her 
husband the loan to her is simply an eva- 
sion of the law and is improper 


ELEVENTH QUESTION (from New 
York). Should interest on loans be 
charged by the day? 


ANSWER. No. Most credit unions operate 
on a payday basis, each loan being repaid 
in weekly, semi-monthly or monthly install- 
ments, depending on how the borrower re- 
ceives his pay. If the borrower receives his 
pay once each month, repayments should be 
made on loans monthly and a month would 
be the unit upon which the computation 
of interest should be based. If he is paid on 
a semi-monthly basis, the loan should repay 
on a semi-monthly basis and the unit for 
the computation of interest should be one 
half month. If the borrower is paid on a 
weekly basis the loan should also repay on 
a weekly basis and one week should be the 
smallest unit for which interest should be 
computed. Most credit unions which oper- 
ate on a weekly basis find it convenient to 
collect interest from all borrowers on that 
pay day nearest to the first of each month 
Operating in this manner if a loan is made 
during the third week of the month, at the 
close of that month interest is collected for 
one fourth of a month at a rate of 1% per 
month on unpaid balances. If a loan is made 
during the second week of the month, then 
interest is collected at the close of the month 
for one half month at the rate of 1% per 
month on unpaid balances. In other words, 
the broken period is covered on that payday 
nearest the first of the next month after the 
loan is made. Thereafter the interest is 
collected at the close of the month on the 
unpaid balance outstanding on the beginning 
of the month, whereas the repayments on 
loans are received either weekly or semi- 
monthly in accordance with the payday of 
the borrower. The low rate which the credit 
union charges is made possible because of 
simplification and standardization. Comput- 
ing interest by the day complicates our busi- 
ness and would eventually increase the cost 
of making this type of loan 


TWELFTH QUESTION trom New 
York). A member of our credit union 
has saved up to December Ist, 1936, 
$50.00 in the share account. The mem 
ber decides that he needs $40.00 and 
proceeds to withdraw that amount on 
December 15, 1936. Is the member in 
question entitled to a dividend on the 
total sum of $50.00 or only on the bal- 
ance remaining as of December 15th”? 

ANSWER. The credit union asking this 
question operates under the Federal law 
The Federal credit union law provides in 
part as follows: “At the annual meeting a 
dividend may be declared from the remain 
ing net earnings on recommendation of the 
Board of Directors, which dividend shal] bs 
paid on all paid up shares outstanding at 


the end of the preceding fiscal year.” A div 
idend shou!d be paid on all fully paid shares 
remaining on deposit in the credit union on 
December 3lst. A strict interpretation of 
this section of the law would mean that the 
member referred to would receive a dividend 
on only two shares, or $10.00 

In this case it would be far better if the 
member had borrowed $40.00 for one mont} 
and after receiving his dividend have with 
drawn from his share account sufficient 
money to repay the loan. He would have 
received more in the way of a dividend 
than he would have paid as interest on the 
loan. The member should have been inform 
ed of this and advised to borrow temporarily 
against his savings as the credit union is 
always anxious to conduct its business solely 
for the advantage of its individual members 


THIRTEENTH 


nols). 


QUESTION (from— Ih 
Our credit union has been operat 
ing nine months. It has 850 members 
and total assets of $14,000, $15,500 ot 
which is loaned to members. What 
should be the salary of our treasurer 
during 19387? Have you any budget for 
an organization the size of ours and can 
you give me an estimate of what our 
expenses should be during the coming 
year? 

ANSWER. In view of the fact that your 
credit union is growing very rapidly, any 
budget which I might submit to you would 
probably seem excessive. Your credit union 
will probably grow just as rapidly or even 
more rapidly next year than it has this year 
However, I would suggest a budget approxi 
mately as follows: 

Fee to auditor of public accounts._$ 25.00 

Dues in Illinois League 85.00 

Supplies and miscellaneous expense. 100.00 

Premium on treasurer’s bond 6.00 

Salary of treasurer (including 
any assistants) 

Premium for Cuna Mutual policy 

(approximately ) 250.00 
100 BRIDGE subscriptions 50.00 
I think that if you adopted the above bud 
get you would find it to be ample and you 
would find that at the close of the next 
vear after deducting the total of these ex 
penses and setting aside the necessary 20% 
of the net vrofit to the reserve fund, you 
would still have sufficient surplus to pay a 
h*% dividend 


600.00 


I want to discuss the items listed above 
individually. The minimum fee charged by 
the Auditor of Public Accounts in Illinois 
for auditing the affairs of a credit union is 
$25.00. I do not believe that this fee in 
creases very rapidly with the size of the 
credit union and I think that the $25.00 
would cover that item of expense for you 
next year. 

I have listed the dues in the Illinois 
League at $85.00. This may seem all out of 
proportion to you. The dues in the past in 
Illinois have been 3/10 of 1°% of the as 
sets, of the credit union as of December 
3lst. Your assets as of December 31st would 
probably be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $15,000 and on the basis of 3/10 of 1% 
of the assets, you would pay to the Illinois 
League a total of $45.00. However, your 
membership at the present time is 831 and 
the Illinois League would therefore pay te 
the National Association on your member 
ship more dues than your credit union would 
pay to the state league on the above basi 
The Illinois League is contemplating a 
change in its dues schedule this next year 
and I have allowed a sufficient amount of 
dues to take care of any schedule which the 
League may set. 

I think you will find the $100 item se! 
forth under the heading supplies and mis 
cellaneous expense will be ample to take 
care of your office expense during the year 

Any credit union which has all of its 
funds loaned to members at 10 per month 

(Continued on page %32) 
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THE REPORT 
Why Affiliation? 


4 Re po p of New Jersey (red 
vy is League (ommittee 
Roard of Directo Wekearnua 


Federa ( redit Union 


? ’ 


[his committee was appointed fo 


ne tollowinyg purposes 


To investivate the New Jersey Cred 
I aii’ tiyvat n 7 

it Union League. 

lo make recommendations regard 
ny our affiliation or non-atfiliatio: 


vith that organization. 


| onnection With its activities the 
mmittee made the following contacts 
Attended the annual meeting of the 
League. 
Attended Chapter meetings 
Attended spec ial meetings of Credit 
Union officers. 
Consulted with officers ot the Credit 
Union National Association. 
Arranyved a special meeting otf Zs 
local credit unions for the sole pur 
pose of discussing the League and 
it purposes. 
After almost a vear of investiga 


on, vour committee unhesitatingly re¢ 


an Credit Union with the New Jersey 
redit Union League, effective January 
37. for the following reasons: 


Our credit union owes its existence 
to the National Association, which in 
turn is dependent upon the revenue 
obtained trom state leagues tor its 
support. Failure to support the 
League would mean the ultimate col 
lapse of the National organization and 
the yradual disintegration of the e) 
tire credit union movement 


Our credit union is the largest in the 
state. As such we should take the 
initiative and show the smaller or 
yunizations that we are willing to de 
our part for the common good by sup- 
porting the State Leayue and the 
National Association 

New Jersey has approximately 23,000 
redit union members having $1,000, 
(M4) In assets. On the basis of these 
fiyyures, the maximum revenue from 
League dues at one-half of 1° of to 
tal assets would be $5,000 of whicl 
the National Association, at ten cents 
per credit union member, would re 
elve $2,500. Your committee esti 
mates that less than 50°, of this rev 
enue could be depended upon under 
present conditions for the followiny 


e“usons 

i The re will always be Some credit 
nlons which will not ol? the 
Lenwue 
There will alwavs be credit un 


ons Which have affiliated them 
vith the League but which 


for one reason or another will be 


The Heart of the Credit Union 


~ 
The 
Wise Fish 


HE wise fish smiles at 

the bait! And that, my 
friends, takes wisdom. A 
man once told me about his 
financial troubles and this 
is a true story, believe it or 
not. He had a neat income 
—forty dollars per week. 


Everyone seemed to know 

it and everyone who had 

fishing to do 

threw their bait ae 
( 
} 
) 











his way. Every- 
one who had any 
thing to sell on : 
time was willing — 
to gamble on a 
forty dollar a 
week income and 
the bait was so 
yosh orful tastes 
that he went in 
strong for it. 


He bought this 
and he bought 
that; no one who 
had anything to 
sell him ever in- 
quired of him as to what he had al 
ready agreed to buy. 





He vot tons of literature about budg- 
ets and thrift and plans which looked as 
though there many Santa 
Clauses on his track as you find on the 
corners of the busy streets of a big city 
the week before Christmas. 


were = as 


He got the bait habit and became a 
bait addict with no Keeley cure in sight. 
He told me that he knew more install- 
ment collectors than any other man in 
town and in the end they were calling 
a convention on his case. When I met 
him his installment agreements called 
for weekly payments of fifty-two dollars 
—so help me! This fish decided to get 
wise—to obey thenceforth the biblical 
injunction and no longer to look on the 
bait when it was red—or any other color 
for that matter. And the moral is—be 
a wise fish! 


Don't buy a seven dollar watch with 
a dollar down and weekly payments until 
eighty-two dollars have been paid in. Be 
ware the attractive bait. Put cotton in 
your ears when the radio announcer is 
talking about easy payments. Be a tough 
guy when Santa Claus comes by with 
something for nothing. Be wise! 


JANUARY y 


A Supplementary Ruling On 
the Social Security Act 


ie WILL be recalled that in the Christ- 

mas BRIDGE (page 29) we printed a 
ruling on the Social Security Act which 
limited the necessity of listing credit 
union employees in accordance with the 
terms of the act to credit unions which 
employed eight or more persons part or 
full time and defined “employment.” By 
this ruling, a great majority of the 
credit unions (State and Federal) are 
exempt from registration of their em- 
ployees as very few credit unions em- 
ploy as many as eight persons even on a 
part time basis. 


We now have a further ruling as re 
yards title VIII of the Social Security 
Act obtained for us by Senator Shep 
pard. This reads as follows: 

You are advised that Title VIII of the 
Social Security Act imposes an excise 
tax upon every employer and an income 
tax upon every employee, Measured by 
the amount of wages with respect to em 
ployment as those terms are defined in 
Section 811 of the Act. Section 811 (b) 
of the Act provides as follows: “The 
term ‘employment’ means any service of 
whatever nature performed within the 
United States by an employee for his em 
plover except (8) Service performed in 
the employ of a corporation, community 
chest, fund or foundation, organized and 
operated exclusively for religious, char- 
itable, scientific, literary or educational 
purposes, or for the prevention of cruel 
ty to children or animals, no part of the 
net earnings of which inures to the ben 
efit of any private shareholder or indi 
vidual. 

For the purpose of the exception un 
der Section 811 (b) (8) the nature of 
the services performed by employees is 
immaterial; the statutory test is the 
character of the organization for which 
such services are performed. In order 
to establish its status under Section 811 
(b) (8) an organization must meet two 
tests: (1) It must be organized and op- 
erated exclusively for one or more ot 
the specified purposes: and (2) Its net 
income must not inure in whole or in 
part to the benefit of any private share 
holder or individual. 

The records of this office fail to dis 
close that any credit union association 
has established an exempt status under 
Section S11 (b) (8) of the Act. Such 
organizations are not ordinarily organ 
ized and operated exclusively for one or 
more of the purposes specified in that 
section of the act 

When used in the Act, the term ‘em 
ployee’ includes an officer of a corpora 
tion, and the term ‘corporation’ includes 
associations, joint stock companies and 
insurance companies. Accordingly it ap 
pears that credit union associations and 


their emplovees are subject to the taxes 
imposed under Title VIII of the Act. 
Since the provisions of Section &11 
ib) (8), Title VIIT and Section 907 (c¢) 
(7) Title IX are identical, a credit union 
association which employs eight or more 
individuals, as set forth in Section 907 
(a) of the Act is also liable for payment 
of the excise tax on emplovers imposed 
under Title IX of the Act.” 


What Are the Taxes? 


The following is clipped from a leatlet 
issued by the Social Security Board en 
titled “Security in vour Old Ave” and 
seems to be as simple an explanation ot 
the amount of the taxes as is availabl 
It is the paragraph entitled 


Your Part of the Tax 


“The taxes called for in this law will 
be paid both by your employer and by 
you. For the next 3 vears vou will pay 
maybe 15 cents a week, maybe 25 cents 
a week, maybe 30 cents or more, accord 
ing to what vou earn. That is to say 
during the next 3 vears, beginning Jan 
uary 1, 1987, vou will pay 1 cent for 
every dollar vou earn, and at the same 
time your employer will pay 1 cent for 
every dollar you earn, up to $3,000 4 
vear. Twenty-six million other workers 
and their emplovers will be paving at the 
same time. 

After the first 3 vears—that is to sas 
beginning in 1940--you will pay, and 
vour employer will pay, 1's cents for 
each dollar you earn, beyinning in 1945, 
you will pay 2 cents, and so will your 
employer, for every dollar you earn for 
the next 3 vears. After that, vou and 
your employer will each pay half a cent 
more for 3 vears, and finally, beginning 
in 1949, twelve vears from now, you and 
your employer will each pay 3 cents on 
each dollar you earn, up to $3,000 a year 
That is the most you will ever pay.” 








Quarters In Federal Buildings 


HE FIGHT hundred credit unions ot 

Federal employees have been much 
disturbed by a ruling of the Comptroller 
General's office that they could no longer 
have quarters in Federal buildings. The 
ruling was followed by a notice on the 
Postal Bulletin, dated Monday, December 
7, 1936, which caused much disturbances 
amony credit unions of postal employees 
The solution of this problem must be 
found in a Joint Resolution which will 
authorize credit unions of Federal en 
plovees to have Federal! 
buildings and such a bill has been filed 


Veautinie Me have a 


quarters In 


upple phid faru uf 
ngoin the Postal Bulletin of Janunaru Sth 
motking lhe effective date of the origina 
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A Fair Objective for 1937 


Credit Unions for a Million Teachers 





According to a recent issue of our 

vood friend the World Almanac (quite 

the most useful book on our editor's 
desk) the number of school téachers 
in the United States increased between 
j 1X80 and 1932 from PRG HOS to 871,607 
A fair objective for 1937 is to bring 

| credit union service to every school 
| teacher in the United States. Is this 
impossible? Read Mr. Moran’s article 
in the Christmas BrinGe about the 
| tate-wide development in Connecticut 
Already similar state-wide programs 

| are ‘n process of development in New 


Jersey, Missouri and several other 
states. This profession is extremely 
well organized and there is no longer 
any auestion about the value of the 
teachers’ credit union. Mr. L. A. Pink- 
ney operates one of the largest credit 
unions of this sort in the world—which 
has already loaned nearly a million 
jollars! He is also President of the 
Missouri Credit Union League and one 
f the outstanding leaders in his pro- 
fession. Teachers are extremely well 
jua‘ified for credit union manage- 
ment; teachers need credit unions and, 


in spite of what the loan sharks are 
constantly writing them in honeyed 
phrases about the necessity of paying 
high rates in order to keep their loans 
ousiness a secret, teachers are alto- 
gether too intelligent to fall for that 
sort of bad advice. A fair objective 
for 1937—credit union service for 
every single school teacher in the Unit- 
ed States. The Brice will do its fair 
share to promote this program. 
Thanks, Mr. Pinkney, for this fine con- 
tribution to the campaign. 
Editor 








A Sample 


HEN our credit union was first pro 
posed there were three principal 
bjections raised to its organization: 

1. The salaries of teachers are such 
that they do not find it necessary to bor 
row money 

” That teachers do not have the bus 
ness ability to manage a financial or 
ranization 

%. In case it should be necessary for 
ome borrowing to be done occasionalls 
t should be done through regular loan 
iwencles 

\fter an experience of nearly seven 
vears the following statements can be 
made with reference to the above objec 
tions, 

1. ‘Total loans made during this period 
ire now in excess of $935,000.00. Teach 
ers do have to borrow money. Their rel 
itively small salaries do not make it 
possible for them to meet all emergen 
‘es, 

2. Our State Examiner, on his annual 
visits, finds that our credit union is in 
it sound financial condition 

’. Teachers cannot atford to pay the 
exorbitant rates of interest charyed by 
many loan ayencies. Many cases have 
been found where interest has been paid 
at the rate of 240°. per annum. Mans 
teachers when faced with the necessits 
it borrowing money have done so with 
nat a careful analysis of the usurious 
rates charged. It is true that during the 
past year many commercial loan ayer 
ies have greatly decreased their interest 
rates. However, a careful analysis shows 
that the credit union rate is still as low 
as, and in many cases lower than the 
lowest commercial rates now charged 
lo many this fact is not easily apparent 
and the credit union can render a very 
definite service by helping its members 
to pierce the camouflage of commercial 


rates 
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Thus our experience has definitely es- 
tablished the fact that teachers are in 
vreat need of the service which can be 
offered by a credit union. Our experi- 
ence has included one of the worst finan- 
cial depressions this country has ever 
known. As a result many of our mem- 
bers have found themselves faced with 
financial problems almost incapable of 
solution. Our credit union has been able 
to render an inestimable service to a 
yvreat many of its members. 

One case that comes to mind is that 
of Mr. A. In 1932 he obtained a small 
loan. The payments on this loan were 
made regularly tor six months, then 
something went wrong and the payments 
ceased. In the meantime he was trans- 
ferred to another building and we were 
informed that unless the quality of his 
work improved he was to be dismissed 
from the service. Mr. A. was called in 
for a conference. During the interview 
the man finally disclosed the whole stor) 
if his financial troubles. He was har- 
rassed by creditors, some of whom were 
loan sharks to whom he had paid an 
amount in interest many times the origi- 
nal amount of the loan. Some of his 
creditors had complained directly to the 
superintendent. As a result, Mr. A. be- 
came so distracted that the quality of 
his work suffered and he was in imme- 
diate danger of losing his position. He 
vave the credit union a complete state- 
ment of all his indebtedness. The result 
was that the credit union was able, by 


an additional loan, to pay off all his legit- 
imate creditors. His monthly repayments 
to the credit union were such he could 
still meet his current expenses on the 
remainder of his salary. When this wor- 
ry was off his mind, his work improved, 
he is still in the service and his loan 
with the credit union is now almost fully 
paid. 

Another case is that of Miss B. In 
1931 a small loan was obtained. Pay- 
ments were made for a while when the 
loan became delinquent. An interview 
disclosed the fact that her total personal 
indebtedness was more than $3600.00 to 
24 different creditors. She had not listed 
all her indebtedness originally because 
she felt she could take care of it without 
any trouble. However, she did not count 
on a depression which caused teachers 
salaries to be cut 25% and which caused 
her to lose entirely another income which 
she had in addition to her regular sal- 
ary. Almost overnight her total annual 
income was decreased by about $2200.00. 
To pay off a $3600 debt with an $1800 
annual income was of course an impossi- 
bility. As a result her creditors began 
to harrass her. She was face to face with 
loss of position and probable bankruptcy. 
She gave us a complete statement of all 
her indebtedness. The credit committee 
deliberated on this problem for several 
weeks. Fortunately, she was able to fur- 
nish suitable security, so that a plan 
was finally agreed upon. By taking her 
loan to the maximum of $1000 all but 
seven of the creditors could be satisfied 
by cash payments, with substantial sav- 
ings in many cases. If the other credi- 
tors would agree to small monthly pay- 
ments over a period of time the credit 
committee saw a way out of the diffi- 
culty. As a result an actual meeting of 
the creditors was held, and the whole 
plan was laid before them. They agreed 
to the plan, provided the payments came 
directly from the credit union. As a re- 
sult with the approval of the creditors 
and the credit committee the credit un- 
ion became a friendly receiver, and Miss 
B. agreed to turn over to the credit union 
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her entire salary check until her credi 
tors were satisfied. So for four years 
the credit union made a monthly distri 
bution of her salary check. No charge 
was made for this service. She was an 
excellent teacher with a high profes 
sional rating. With exceptional courage 
she and her dependents carried on 
through four years of close living, but 
she won the fight and met her obligations 
honorably. How many other loan agen- 
cies would have rendered the same ser\ 
ice under these conditions? These are 
examples which show the possibilities of 
‘redit union service and which fully jus- 
tify the organization of credit unions 
everywhere. 

In conclusion, it is our belief that 
redit unions among teachers can be suc 
cessful. No financial organization of any 
kind has ever succeeded without intelli- 
yent planning, hard work and persever- 
ance on the part of its officers. How 
ever, the benefits derived fully justify 
the time and energy required. 

Our potential membership is scattered 
over the city in more than one hundred 
different buildings. In establishing our 
credit union it was decided to use the 
machinery of existing teacher organiza- 
tions. The Teachers’ Cooperative Coun- 
cil is composed of representatives from 
eleven member clubs, such as the Teach- 
ers’ Club, Schoolmasters’ Club, and As- 
sociation of High School Women. Each 
of these clubs was given the privilege of 
nominating a member to the Board of 
Directors of the Teachers Credit Union 
Thus credit union information can be 
carried to the clubs by the representa 
tives of the council, and also by the di 
rectors of the credit union. 

Information also has been given to the 
teachers directly at our Teachers Insti- 
tute and at faculty meetings in the indi 
vidual buildings. The council publishes 
monthly “The Teachers Journal’ which 
is sent to every teacher in the school 
system. From time to time credit union 
articles are published in this paper. Dis- 
play advertisements appear regularly 
irging teachers to save through their 
credit union and to use its services when 
in need of loans. 














When a teacher desires to join the 
credit union, or when a member wishes 
to obtain a loan, a telephone call or letter 
sent directly to the treasurer's office 
brings necessary application blanks. In 
most cases an appointment for a persona! 
interview is made. If a loan is desired 
the application blank is completed and is 
then presented by the treasurer to the 
credit committee. This committee meets 
regularly once each week in a down town 
hotel. Emergency loans are sometimes 
handled by telephone. When a loan is 
granted it is usually completed by ap 
pointment at the office of the treasure: 

Payments on shares or loans are made 
directly to the office of the treasurer, 
either in person or by mail. There is no 
deputy treasurer. Since the treasurer is 
the one person who is bonded it has been 
deemed wise to put all the responsibility 
on him for the collection of money. Fon 
the convenience of those who wish to 
make payments in person, the treasure} 
opens a temporary office once each month 
in the school administration building 
down town. Each Saturday following 
the teachers’ pay day this office is open 
from nine in the morning till noon 
About 20 percent of the total payments 
are handled at that time. All other pay 
ments are sent by mail or made in per 
son at the regular office of the manager, 
in his residence. ‘ 

Some people might think the above 
plan would not permit any great volume 
of business. The following facts cover 
ing a period of seven years of operation 
will answer the question: 

Total loaned $935,000.00 
Interest paid 80,000.00 
Dividend return 36,000.00 
Surplus and reserve 15,000.00 
On October 31, 1936, 1244 members had 
saved $212,282.00 in shares. 

Considering the interest saved by low 
credit union rates and the dividends paid 
to members, they are approximately 
$100,000.00 better off because of their 
credit union. In view of these facts we 
believe that the operation of our credit 
union has been successful and that the 
economic status of the teachers’ in 
Kansas City has been definitely raised 
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Largest Federal Credit Union 
Continued from page 14) 


¢) Credit unions pay no League dues 
for the vear in which they are 
organized. 

d) Credit unions paying less that 
3° dividends pay dues of only 
one-sixth of the dividend rate 


Krom the foregoing it will be see! 
that the total revenue which could be 
depended upon would probably not eX 
ceed $2,500 at the start, of which about 
$1,000 would go to the National Associa 
tion. Even this amount can only be ob 
tained after considerable organiziny 
work has been done. These figures indi 
cate that the dues specified in the League 
by-laws are not excessive but, on the 
contrary, are quite moderate 


4. The funds received by the League 
for its own use (about $1,500 maximum 
at present) are to be used for the fol 
lowing purposes: 

(a) To pay a part-time Managing Di 
rector to manage the organizing af 
fairs, etc., for the League. 

(b) To pay a part-time clerical assist 
ant. 

(c) To pay for temporary office quar 
ters, telephone, storage space for 
stationery, postage, ete 


5. Affiliation with the State League 
and the National Association also has 
the following advantages: 

(a) It places the trained legal talent ot 
the National Association at our dis 
posal should the welfare of New Jer 
sey credit unions ever be placed in 
jeopardy through impending legis 
lation. 

b) The League is responsible for all 
matters pertaining to the advance 
ment of the Credit Union develop 
ment in New Jersey and the effec 
tive operation of credit unions there 
in, including 
Adequate legislation and the prote 
tion of existing laws. 

Protection from unfair taxation 
Improvement of operating methods 
Development of local Credit Union 
Chapters. 

Affiliation with and cooperation 
with the National Association. 

(c) Cuna Mutual Society provides for 
borrowers’ protection. This organ 
ization is doing a business in excess 
of $3,000,000 a year. 

(d) Enables us to obtain stationery at 
lower rates and trade discounts on 
all types of office supplies 

(e) Cuna has reduced cost of faithful 

performance bonds from $8 to $4 

per $1,000 and is now working for 
further reduction on that and other 
types of bonds. 

f) Cuna publishes the “BRIDGE” and 

makes it possible for us to obtain 

this paper at fifty cents per year per 
monthly issue. 


The New Jersey Credit Union 
League Committee 
H. STRICKER 
KF. Ek. HANSON 














EDUCATION 


| ' Is interesting when we stop to think 
that there are now over 5,500 credit 
unions in the United States and in these 
credit unions we have approximatels 
72.000 executives drawn from the ranks 
of the American working and profes 
ional classes. Mechanics, laborers, truch 
drivers, tarmers, factors operators 
clerks and school teachers, all receiving 
a liberal education in one of the yreatest 
and most important sciences of the mod 
ern industrial world—financial credit 

This education is far more valuable 
than can be obtained from textbooks at 
chool, Theorizing has very little part in 
credit: unions, and from the minute the 
charter 4 yranted and the first share 
old, the credit union becomes a living 
force in the lives of its members Afte) 
all, the purpose of education is to leari 
how to live and credit uniouws Jump right 
into the middle of life 

One of the first surprising discoverie 
the treasurer makes from lesson No. 1 
is that he cannot judye a man’s finances 
by the front he puts on and the clothes 
he wears. The other day a mechanic in 
dirty overalls came in the office and | 
immediately reached for a loan applica 
tion blank I almost dropped dead when 
he pulled a check for $500 out of his 
overalls to buy shares. The next day a 
yvouny fellow came into the office with 
manicured fingernails, a big) diamond 
ring and dressed like Clark Gable. | was 
vetting ready to tell him | was sorry the 
limit on the shares he could buy was 
$2000, when he asked me how about a 
loan he could repay at the rate of $5 a 
month for 20 months! 

To many of our executives who have 
never had accounting experience the 
double entry bookkeeping system is de 
cidedly educational. As an art, it is not 
ulficiently appreciated and the author is 
one of the great forgotten dead. In a 
credit: union to take a mass of deposit 
slips and check stubs, make the pre 
sortbed entries and produce at the close 
of the month a neat statement of assets 
and liabilities is a lesson in creating or 
der out of chaos, the yvreatest achieve 
ment oof mankind The report of the 
credit: union at the end of the vear to 
the state corporation commission where 
the total ot “ and by under Item 1, 
minus (4 inder Item No. 3 will equal 
f) under Item No. 5 is equivalent to a 


post graduate course in accounting 


Vi torke) hae Ware ever had th 
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V hve redit: union ij in education in a 
fe mnvVestment for Vour own personal 
nal It only takes oa tew WEEKS TDR. a 
credit lon toe convince an officer that 
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inds. If | had been in a credit union 
ten vears ayo the kind hearted yentle- 
men who wrote me confidential letters 
assuring me I was selected as one of the 
fortunate ones on the ground floor of a 
paving investment, wouldn't have been 
able to have gotten in their dirty work. 
Now since | belong to the credit union 
these letters are thrown in the waste- 
basket unopened. My objective is to buy 
the maximum number of shares in the 
credit union and | have graduated out of 
the sucker class as it were. 

| have never served on the credit com- 
mittee but I feel sure that a verbatim 
report of their meetings would be edu 
cational and possibly a little exciting and 
dramatic. | was talking to a treasurer 
recently who had two credit committee 
men in his credit union of directly oppo- 
site temperament. The idea one of them 
had of being conservative was to say, 
“Here’s the money, boys. Come and get 
it. No questions asked.” The other man’s 
idea of-a wild loan was to go ahead reck- 
lessly and approve the application of a 
borrower who only had five dollars” in 
Visible assets for each dollar borrowed. 
The treasurer related that after these 
two fellows had several committee meet- 
ings together and exchanged profane 
and derogatory remarks about each oth- 
ers intelligence and ancestry, they both 
came to him. One of them said, “You 
know, that other guy is not so bad. He's 
told me a lot of things I never knew be- 
fore.” And the other fellow made a sim- 
ilar confession. So maybe out of the 
education of our many credit committee 
meetings and the clash of opposite tem- 
peraments, we will come out with a loan 
policy that is both generous and flexible 
and at the same time well balanced. 

The work of the credit union is an edu- 
cation in stressing human value in the 
world of business or “humanizing” dol- 
lars. We are probably not 
aware of how far this is prac 
ticed until we observe how lit- 
tle profits are stressed as com 
pared with relieving human 
needs. 

1 attended a meeting last 
week in Which thirty-six credit 
unions Were represented. The 
chief concern of the members 
at the meeting was that our 
central organization, just start- 
ed, did not have enough money 
to meet the loan demands and 
some of our members were 
forced to wait. The question of 
profits Was merely incidental. 
When the treasurer proved we 
were three cents out of the red 
for the vear, the yroup = ap- 
peared to be satisfied. During 
the entire evening while much 
time Was given to the account 
Inge procedure for paving divi 


dends, no boasting was done of the prot- 
its made. And yet, the net profit is the 
vardstick to measure the success of any 
private financial institution, and divi- 
dend melons are what make the share- 
holders shout with joy. 

This difference of objectives of our 
credit union in turn is an education in 
new ideals of human greatness for the 
officers as individuals. It’s on such a 
high plane it takes us back to the teach- 
ings of the greatest man who ever lived. 
who taught, “He who woud be greatest 
of all, must be the servant of all.” 

Picture to yourself a veteran credit 
union worker in a long tail coat address- 
ing a graduating class of "37 on “Credit 
Union Work as a Career.” It might go 
something like this. 

“My dear voung friends. You are now 
standing on life’s threshold and about to 
venture out into the great world. If you 
join the credit union, be studious, indus- 
trious, persevering, learn to labor and 
wait, buckle down and put in extra time 
for dear old C U, vou will be a success, 
a true success. Now here is where the 
( U is different and original. You do 
not keep vour eve on the roll top desk 
of the president and expect to step into 
his shoes. You cannot pull a fast one 
und marry the president’s youngest 
daughter and land a job where the salary 
is large, hours short, work easy and have 
your name on the door in silver letters 
on a sanded dark blue background. You 
see the president isn't paid a plugged 
nickel of salary and vou're relieved of all 
straining to get his job. Also there is 
no use going around beefing to the Board 
of Directors for a raise in pay, because 
they are not paid a nickel either. It’s a 
marvelous system and no one worries 
about salaries. In a credit union money 
is a curse except when it’s in the loan 
account. Why worry about a little thing 
as Salary, anyhow? You will have enough 
for an extra shirt, pair of socks, three 
meals a day, a bed to sleep on, a credit 
union share account and an old age pen- 
sion under the Social Security Act. Take 
vo thought of the morrow for yourself 


(Continued on page 19) 
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New Prices 
On Forms! 


ie THE most recent issues of The 
BRIDGE we have announced that the 
CUNA Supply Cooperative has made a 
drastic cut in the prices of forms. This 
cut was made on a careful study of exist- 
ing prices which had been held in order 
to pay for new machinery and operating 
costs. We are now very happy to present 
the new price list in full. 
STATE 

EFFECTIVE DECEMBER 1, 1936 
(Credit Unions which are members of State 

Leagues affiliated with CUNA 

may deduct 20° ) 


For mn 
No. Description Price 
Signature card (100) .21 
1 Green canvass pass book (100) 4.50 
3 Red rope envelopes (100) .67 
15 Grey canvas pass book (no 
deposit. column) (100) 4.50 
Manila pass book (100) 2.60 
Manila rope envelopes (100) 1.25 
60 Loan note (100) .20 
60M Loan note—monthly or 
semi-monthly (100) .20 
61 Chattel Mortgage note (100) 42 
52 Loan application—1 side _ (100) 350 
63 Loan application —with co- 
maker information (100) 30 
64 Real estate application (100) 58 
65 Special post office applica- 
tion (100) 1D 
59 Judgment note (Pa. form) (100) .35 
30 Share and deposit cards (100) 1.25 
3 Loan cards (100) 1.25 
32 Share, deposit and loan 
cards (100) 1.25 
5D Share, deposit and loan 
cards (7x) (100) 1.4% 
a6 Ledger sheets—share, de- 
posit and loan (100) 1.02 
A Cash Receipt sheets (100) 1.47 
H Cash Disbursement sheets (100) 1.68 
51 Cash Journal—bound book (ea.) 6.50 
70 Auditing committee 
records (100) 49 
71 Credit committee records (100) .41 
Financial statement—bal- 
ance sheet form (100) .41 
57 Monthly statement—trial 
balance form (100) 41 
53 Deposit slips (1000) .25 
19 Withdrawal slips (100) .08 
52 Collection sheets (used 
with bound journal) (100) .60 
50 General ledger (ea.) 2.45 
x0 Binder for collection sheets 
(khaki) (ea.) 1.60 
s] Binder for ledger sheets 
(green) (ea.) 1.60 
82 Binder for cash sheets (ea.) 1.80 
x3 Binder for committee 
records (ea.) 1.30 
85 ~=0 Seeretary’s Minute Book (ea.) 5.50 
S5A Small minute book (ea.) .75 
2-A Special interest receipt 
sheet (for deposits) (100) 1.00 
I8-B Note and loan application 
combined (100) AT 
19S  Semi-annual dividend 
sheet (100) 93 
19X Annual dividend sheet (100) 5.75 
35) Oath of office (100) .50 
Assignments (100) 20 
Ist delinquent notices (100) .22 
2nd delinquent notices (100) .22 
Payroll deduction cards 
start (100) 1.08 
Payroll deduction cards 
change (100) 1.05 
Dividend rate table (ea.) 10 


Receipts for cash payments (100) 15 
Christmas Club cards and 
foiders—form being revised 
price on application 
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FEDERAL 
EFFECTIVE DECEMBER 1, 1936 
(Credit Unions which are members of State 
Leagues affiliated with CUNA 
may deduct 20°; ) 


Fo el 
No. Deseription Price 
Signature card (100) 2] 
107 Brown canvass pass book (100) 4.50 
3. Red rope envelopes (100) .67 
200 Loan applocation (100) 29 
201 Loan note and pledge of 
shares (100) 40 
202) Joint membership agree- 
ment (100) .24 
101) Journal and cash record 
sheets (100) 1.47 
102. General ledger sheets (100) 1.47 
103. Individual share and loan 
ledger sheets (100) 1.35 
104. Expense ledger sheets (100) 1.56 


108 Bank reconcilement sheets (100) 1.50 
84 Binder for ledger sheets, 


with index (ea.) 4.00 
109 Financial and statistical 

report (100) AT 
110) Audit and supervisory com- 

mittee records (100) 7 


71 Credit committee records (100) 
83 Binder for committee 

records (ea.) 1.30 
105 Cash received vouchers (1000) 25 
106 Cash disbursed vouchers (100) OF 
112. Dividend work sheet (100) SS 
113 )~=6File folder (ea.) 15 
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EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 1s) 
but help the other fellow. In this way, 
my dear young students, you will have 
your name engraved in the Credit Union 
Hall of Fame and a funeral three miles 
long when you die.” 

While the slightly bewildered students 
are digesting this new idea we will go on 
with the article. 

| believe we can clearly prove that 
credit union work is highly educational 
and this is one of its important functions 
we are apt to underestimate. It is so im- 
portant | do not believe it can be over 
stressed. 

In these troubled days of world unrest 
and strife the quotation from Wells is 
often repeated, “We are in a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe.” 

If Mr. Wells sees the situation clearly 
(and we have only to look around us to 
see many things to bear him out) what 
of the credit union movement”? If it is 
true, we have a yvreater incentive than 
ever to press on. 

If education wins, our organization 

With its widespread training of employee 
groups will play an important part. /f 
on the other hand catastrophe wins, the 
credit union spirit will and must survive 
the smash-up. In time from sheer e> 
haustion the fires of hatred and greed 
will die in the hearts of men. Humanity 
in time will become sick of bloodshed and 
strife. And this will not be the end but 
a new beginning. As in every catastro 
phe in the past, men of brains and cour 
ave will start to build anew on the brok 
en ruins. Awd the first logical step will 
he to pool their interests and start a cred- 
it uniow. Credit wunious for the new day, 
plernational tn SCOPE, PrOUCLNY foa strife 
sick world, the only solution ts the broth 
erhood of man True education must Wil 
and will win in the lone run. 


Federal 
Prog ress! 


Because of some. slight chanyes ot 
classification during the year compara 
tive figures for 1935 can not be given 
The list of Federal charters by types as 
of December 31, 1936, follows: 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


(Number chavtered through 
December 381, 1936) 


DISTRIBUTION BY TYPE OF MEMBERSHIL 


Type Number 
ASSOCIATIONAL (143) 
Cooperatives 
Fraternal and Professional 6 
Religious 
Labor Unions iz 
OCCUPATIONAL (1662) 
Amusements ‘ 
Automotive Products Hs 
Banking and Insurance 2 
Beverages 6 
Chemicals and Explosives 20 
Construction and Materials 
Lumber 10) 
Other 2] 
Khducational : 
Colleges 1] 
Schools 114 
Klectrie Products hs 
Food Products: 
Bakery, Grocery and Producé 3d 
Dairy 36 
Meat Packing 3% 
Other 1 
Furniture 
Glass 1:3 
Government: 
Federal 21s 
Local ran 
State ba 
Hardware 12 
Hotels and Restaurants 24 
Laundries and Cleaners i) 
Leather 1] 
Machine Manufacturer: ¥ 
Metals: 
Aluminum lt 
Iron and Stee! i. 
Other 1s 
Paper 1 
Petroleum 171 
Printing and Publishing 
Newspapers 1] 
Other 25 
Public Utilities: 
Heat, Light and Power 62 
Telegraph 14 
Telephone 2x 
Rubber ’ 1} 
Stores 120 
Textiles 1 
Tobacco Products 
Transportation: 
Aviatior 12 
Bus and Truck 1 
Railroads vw 
Other 
Miscellaneou 
RESIDENTIAL (57) 


Rural Community 14 


Urban Community 


Tota 1K 


























Resolutions 


Tae Gkour of ten New Year's resolutions is respectively submitted for perusal 
by credit union treasurers and directors. If you find that none of them apply to 
your credit union—you have a perfect score. Mark off from your score ten points 
for each resolution which is not now already in effect and note the result. If you 
disagree with any of them—let’s have the argument. That’s what the BRIDGE is 
‘or—to start arguments and to seek diligently for the right answers. Here we go! 


|. We will strive in every way to appreciate that a credit union is a credit, 
not an investment union—that it exists not for the purpose of paying high divi- 
lends but for the purpose of performing the maximum loans service. 

2. We will strive for as nearly a 100°, membership as possible and, if we serve 
ess than 1006, of those eligible we will during the year try earnestly to find out 
why some of those eligible do not join and induce them to join. 


We will look closely to our loan policy. Are we too strict? Do we require 
much security” Are we performing the maximum service? 


{. Just how much are our people buying on the installment plan? During the 
ear we will earnestly seek to discover what -goods—from clothing to automobiles 
are being sold to our members on time. 


>. Having determined the extent of the installment business we will make an 
earnest examination to determine what our members are paying, individually and 
ollectively, for installment credit. 


6. If we find that our members are paying so much for installment credit that 
‘he cash price of things they buy plus the credit union interest total a less amount 
i these purchases than the time price—plus the carrying charges—we will do our 
evel best to make our members cash buyers of things by supplementing what they 
eed by way of credit union loans so that they can buy for cash. 


i. We will either join an existing credit union chapter or we will, if there is 
nether credit union within easy motoring distance, organize one. 


~ Having organized or joined a chapter we will make use of it, attending meet- 
ys, assisting with programs and participating in discussions. We will bring our 
roblems to the chapter 


% We will either join our State League or we will contact with our State 
eague and find our proper rekitionship to it 


10. We will have a committee which will have the specific job of aiding and as 
sisting in credit union promotional work. We will appreciate fully that there are 
ess than five percent of the credit unions needed in the United States to give the 
kind of service we enjoy through our credit unions to all of the folks who need 
redit union service. We will appreciate that there are credit unions awaiting to 
be organized all round about us and, just as we received our credit union as a 
disinterested gift, so we will extend it to others in similar spirit 


That would make a fairly good program for the vear 


——EEoOoOo oro 
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HILE we are now right into our 
second Madison winter, we. still 
have an occasional and very welcome vis- 
itor. I note on the list that we had a 
guest a while back from British West 
Indies, that President Clarke of Cleve- 
land tarried with us for a bit; that Cliff 
Skorstad, Garfield Seibert (of Louis- 
ville) and J. C. Howell (of the largest 
credit union of teachers at Detroit), all 
of the Board of the CUNA Supply Co- 
operative were up to a meeting in De- 
cember; that from Spokane, Washing- 
ton, Paul Boberg and his charming wife 
were in to see us; that President N. T. 
3rice of the Wisconsin Credit Union 
League and his brother, R. H. Brice, 
spent a few hours with us recently. 
Remember it says “Welcome” on the 
mat at Raiffeisen House. 


Visitors Since October 


NOVEMBER—Walter H. Uphoff, Madi- 
son; H. S. Hauna, Matthew Town, Ino- 
gua, British West Indies; Carl Madson, 
Milwaukee; Archie Murrell, Los An- 
veles; Everett Eckland, Aurora, Illinois: 
Claude Clarke, Cleveland. 


DECEMBER—A. Roger Hook, Janesville. 
Wisconsin; Clifford O. Skorstadt, Minne- 
apolis; Ralph Christie, Kansas City, Mo. : 
Garfield Seibert, Louisville, Ky.; J. C. 
Howell, Detroit, Mich.; Merlin Dutcher. 
Minneapolis; Mr. and Mrs. Paul A. Bo- 
berg, Spokane, Wash.; N. T. Brice, Mil- 
waukee; R. H. Brice, Milwaukee; H. J 
Saule, Winnebago, Wis.; Dalton T 
Clarke, Madison; O. J. Doyle, Madison: 
T. A. Grinnell, Madison, Treasurer, Mad- 
ison Municipal Employees Credit Union: 
G. R. Foultz, Treasurer, Hamilton Watch 
Employees Federal Credit Union. 


JANUARY—J. M. Marigas, Chicago, III 


Iie Bripce 


A Lesson 


From the Cuna Mutual 


py EARL RENTFRO 


E HAVE noted elsewhere that the 

BRIDGE can have more than enter- 
tainment value; that it can be used to 
give publicity to plans for conserving 
the resources of credit union members. 
And life itself is the most valuable pos- 
session of the average of us. 

We now have over 200 credit union 
chapters; we have 40 leagues; we have 
along towards 6000 credit unions. We 
have the organization through which a 
real safety first campaign—an effective 
safety first campaign—could be carried 
on, not spasmodically, not listlessly but 
earnestly and in sustained fashion. We 
are going to propose as noted elsewhere 
not so many New Year resolutions—but 
1937 definite objectives and here we 
launch another of them. ‘Ve are indebted 
to Earl Rentfro, Manager of the CUNA 
Mutual Society, for the following im- 
portant contribution to the opening of 
this campaign, quoting true incidents 
from the early experience of the Society. 
He entitles it: 


Conserve Your Life—It’s the Only One 
You’ve Got! 


“Credit unions are now exerting a tre- 
mendous force for improved economic 
conditions of their members, but the 
records of the Cuna Mutual Society in- 
dicate that there still exists an appalling 
waste of both money and human life 
through accidents and health neglect 
which credit unions may help correct. 

Premature death and disability exact 
a terrific toll from business in general 
and in many cases leaves heart-broken 
dependents in abject financial insecurity. 

Very recently several young credit un- 
ion members planned a hunting expedi- 
tion. For several days the party was 
busy assembling guns, ammunition, 
hunting dogs, and other necessities for 
the holiday in the woods. All was in 
readiness. During the night a snow fell 
whetting the anxiety of the hunters to 
be off. As a cold December snow broke 
through the grey opaque winter haze, 
the hunters loaded their kits and wedged 
themselves as comfortably as possible in 
an automobile among shot guns, dogs and 
lunch baskets, while their wives and 
youngsters shouted happy banter, laugh- 
ingly apprehensive of the taunted prow- 
ess of the hunters. 

They were off for the one winter's out- 
ing at last. Rolling swiftly over the 
highway toward the river bluffs, life and 
good health were vibrant and valuable. 

The car came to a careful stop for an 
on rushing train at a high speed double 
track crossing. As the last coach roared 
past, pursued by an an agitated cloud of 
snow particles, the driver’s anxious toe 
touched the accelerator. A split second 
later there was a deafening crash as an- 
other speeding train reached the crossing 
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from the opposite direction. The auto 
mobile was tossed aside, a grotesque 
mass of battered steel. Five ghastly dis- 
membered human bodies were scattered 
for a mile and a half along the railroad 
right of way. In a flash five happy, ex- 
pectant families were piteous dependents 
with just a fraction of a second between 
safe driving and a horrible accident. 

Another young man who had never 
had a sick day in his life suddenly ex- 
perienced a mildly uncomfortable feeling 
in his abdomen. He never thought of 
seeing a doctor, in fact, he did not know 
any doctor by name. Eventually the in- 
evitable law of averages caught up with 
him, and he went to a hospital, but he 
was too late. 


Over one-half of the 200 claims paid 
by the CUNA Mutual Society in 1936 
had their origin in avoidable violent 
deaths and in delayed medical attention. 
At least one hundred credit union mem- 
bers died needlessly last year! 


May we not at least tell our members 


to “stop, look, and listen” and encourage 
them to practice “Safety First?” 





May 
We 
Present 
Justa 


(clooma 


LL OF US have met Justa. He's the 

lad who says “It can’t be done.” He 
originated the phrase “Working people 
can’t manage money.” He was the first 
to register that “you can’t run your own 
loan protection business.”” Whatever we 
want to do we can always count on 
Justa! He’s agin’ it! He’s looking at 
our “safety first’ announcement and get 
ting ready to tell us that “it ain’t no use 
to try that; lot’s of folks have and it 
won't work.” 


Hey! Hey! Wot's the Matter With the Contest? 


ERE WE GO and offer $2500 in cash money prizes for a contest which involves 
simply the organization of new credit unions—$1250 in individual prizes and 


$1250 in State League prizes. 


Let’s re-state the terms! 


Individual Prizes 


First prize $200 
Second prize 150 
Third prize 100 
Fourth prize 75 


The next four, each 50 
The next ten, each 25 
The next eleven, each 1h 
The next eleven, each 10 


State League Prizes 


First prize $500 
Second prize 300 


Fifth prize 


Third prize 200 
Fourth prize 150 
100 


The contest ends March Ist for signing up new credit unions and April Ist fo) 


cempleting organization. The contest is open to everyone except those who are paid 


for credit union work. The State League prizes are based on the greatest progress 


in the various states. We shall be glad to give you complete details. 


Incidentally—NOW is the time to start!!!! No one is as yet very far in front 
because so far there hasn’t been the interest we anticipated. The election first and 


then Christmas delayed us but the contest is gathering neadway and there is sti! 


time for you to win one of the rich prizes offered. 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS—YOUR STATE LEAGUE (see outside back cover 


Credit Union National Association 


Raiffeisen House - 





- Madison, Wisconsin 

















Live Alone—And Like It! 


A Book Review by Sue Corrigan 





W' HAVEN'T had opportunity yet to 
develop a book review department 

mit the comments we received recently 
rom Sue Corrigan on a little book bys 
Marjorie Hill, entitled “Live Alone and 
Like It are so interesting and pat that 
eure making a place for this review 
Miss Corrigan apparently knows some 
thing of the problems of the young lads 
vho has a job at averaye pay and has to 
fake care of herself on what she earn 
We have hundreds of thousands of such 
folks In our credit unions and they will 
tind that this review strikes a responsive 
hord. So here we present our first book 
review—by Sue Corrigan of Chicagro, 
ommenting on “Live Alone and Like 
Marjorie Hill's little treatise on how 
“Live Alone and Like It’—is sood 
reading, and no doubt a good working 
plan for the ladies who live alone on $50 
eek or over. However, for the averaye 
rhing woman, Whe by circumstances 
terced to live alone, it is Just about as 
eliptul as a perusal of Burke's Peerage 
| peak of the countless women of all 

i} Who live alone on salaries of SIS to 
y a Week. Not tor them the snappy 
ochtaul parties with bright voung people 
and intriguing canapes; nor the frills 


hed acket trailing 


nevlivee settiny 
These are women whose entertainment 

in the form of dance halls, of 25e mov 
ies; Whose wining and dining is confined 
{ Whose free 
evenings, all too frequent in most cases, 
are spent washing out their lingerie 


Which like the animals in the Ark is 


oO cuteterias and taverns. 

















limited usually to pairs 
doesn't 


Whose budyet 
allow for much cleaning and 
pressing; Who clean and make over their 
own wardrobe. They have no_ really 
smart clothes. Their wardrobes rarely 
include a “special occasion” outfit since 
the vital public appearance is made at 
the office and even on $18 a week one is 
expected to present a smart appearance. 
Not for these women long hours at the 
beauty parlor; rather, a sketchy home 
manicure and facial and a weekly hairset 
and shampoo at bargain prices. 

A skimpy fountain lunch sutfices on 
most days and occasionally, shortly be- 
fore the ghost walks, not even that. Din- 
ner is apt to be in a boarding house 
since most of the girls cannot afford the 
luxury of even a small furnished apart 
ment. 

There are no delicious periods of re- 
laxation in a scented tub tor the $18 to 
$25 virl, living alone. Her ablutions are 
usually confined to a mad seamper into a 
“share-bath—which is habitually ten 
anted—and a dash back to her room. 

Most of the voung men these lone 
ladies meet are financially indisposed— 
and while it may be an old-fashioned 
angle, the men who are hale and hearts 
financially are usually dynamite for a 
“poor working girl.” Still in the Way 
Down East tradition, they do not always 
“mean right” by Nell. If Nell is smart 
she doesn't play around with the married 
lads and the boys with money, who have 
the open Sesame to the bright lights and 
to tlowers and gifts. Rather, she goes to 
a cheap movie with her “young man”— 


or she stays home; and she doesn’t spend 
her evening reading “elevating” prose or 
poetry. Usually her tired mind can’t con- 
centrate on anything weightier than a 
marshmallow. 

Is the girl in this salary bracket to 
make social contacts—meet interesting 
people? Where? At the Y. W. C. A.” 
Usually the girls she will meet there are 
like mirrored reflections of herself and 
have nothing to give her by way of a 
fresh viewpoint. These girls, too, are 
dispirited and whatever fire they may 
have had is dulled by the shadow of pov- 
erty which stretches out its menacing 
arm—pointing to helpless, lonely old age, 
operations (for which there is of course 
nothing saved), and all the specters that 
can haunt a woman living alone—and 
Hating It! 





Henry Drummond Said— 


You will find, as you look back upon 
vour life, that the moments that stand 
out are the moments when vou have done 
things in the spirit of love. Above and 
bevond all the transitory pleasures of 
life, there leap forward these supreme 
hours when vou have been enabled to do 
unnoticed kindnesses to those round 
about vou, things too trifling to speak 
about, but which vou feel have entered 
into vour eternal life. 


Quoting 


Mr. Filene 


Credit Unionism is a movement, not a 
mere system. It is a living, growing so- 
cial organism. It is a mass movement— 
a movement of the people—not merely to 
extricate themselves from exploitation by 
loan-sharks but to extricate themselves 
from their own handicaps and inexperi- 
ence, 

We are not only pooling our savings. 
therefore, but we are pooling our knowl- 
edge about savings and the uses to which 
savings can be put. Once we may have 
thought of savings as mere hoardings— 
something laid by for a rainy day. But 
in onr Credit Union practice we have 
learned that credit is a foree—a force 
necessary to the progress of civilization 
and which, when rightly used, is helpful 
to all concerned. It is a force, however, 
Which has often been used by the privi- 
leged to exploit the people but can ve 
used by the people to emancipate the 
people. 

Our movement, then, is not only demo- 
cratic in form but democratic in aspira- 
tion. It is a movement toward economic 
democracy. We are discovering and pro- 
claiming to our fellows everywhere the 
truth which needs the greatest emphasis 
at the present movement; that not only 
political but economic government has its 
truest expression in the conscious co- 
operation of the people governed. 


Tue Bripc: 


Introducing 


Jim 


Moran 





[' you read your Christmas BRIDGE con- 

scientiously you will remember an ar 
ticle entitled ““Wholesale in Connecticut” 
by James FE. Moran. The article had to 
do with the rapid state-wide develop 
ment of credit unions of school teachers 
in Connecticut with which development 
Mr. Moran has been so prominently as 
sociated. Mr. Moran is, incidentally, 
National Director from Connecticut and 
ve are very happy to introduce him to 
BRIDGE readers in person. Just how such 
a good looker could remain unmarried so 
long is one of the mysteries of the credit 
union movement! He and Harry Cul 
breth of the Federal Credit Union Sec 
tion (another swell looking gent) ar 
vreat pals and they are both bachelors, 
believe it or not! 

Mr. Moran and Mr. Nixon are primar 
ily responsible for the state wide demon 
stration of credit union for school teach 
ers now going on in Connecticut. We re 
peat “Credit Unions for 1,000,000 school 
is a fair objective for 1937 


The Lost 


Are Found! 


\ T® WONDER if you have been wonder- 


ing who the babies are on page 
three? You should recognize them easil\ 
if you are well acquainted with the cred 
it union leadership. 

The ugly duckling in the upper right 
compartment is none other than the 
Managing Director of CUNA. Upper left, 
a sweet child if there ever was one, is 
National Director Ed. Shanney, who 
manages one of the two largest credit 
unions in the world, the Telephone Work- 
ers of Buston. To the right center we 
have none other than Pres. Holmes, who 
is as good looking as he was when a baby 
and he was a “looker” even then. He is 
President of the Illinois Credit Union 
League. Paired with him in the middle 
is another handsome fellow, Ben Hille- 
brandt, Managing Director of the Mis- 
souri League. To the right down below 
is the State Credit Union organizer for 
Wisconsin, Treasurer of CUNA, Charles 
Hyland, even then thinking of the days 
vhen he would run with the La Crosse 
Fire Department, and finally, last but 
surely not least, playing left end in the 
lower sector Is that sterling shortstop, 
vreat Ohio leader and the President of 
the greatest and grandest organization 
in the whole wide world, Claude E. 
Clarke, President of CUNA. They unite 
on page 3 to wish all the 31,000 subscrib- 
ers of the BripGk a Happy New Year. 


teache rs” 
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Mr. Yoder Comments .. . 





In a recent BRIDGE we commented briefly on the comparitive value to society of 


Mr. Jones, a miser, Mr. Smith, a very close man who bought very little and Mr. Green, 
a garage keeper who believed in keeping money in circulation and invited comment 
D. M. Yoder accepts the invitation as follows. 





T° PROPERLY measure the relative value 

of Jones, Smith, and Green in our eco 
nomic system, we must select a vard 
stick of some kind. Let us adopt as our 
vardstick “What would happen to our 
economic system if every one did = as 
these three men do?” Measured by this 
vardstick, Jones would go out on his eat 


so fast he never would regain his feet 
There is no place in our economic system 
for a miser. To keep the business. ball 
rolling, we must cash in our claims. to 
Wealth as fast as we acquire them. We 
can cash in our claims to wealth eithe) 
by buying articles for USK or by in 
vesting for PROFIT. That is, we can 
either buy things which we want to use 
or Wwe can invest our money in the de 
velopment of industry. If we fail to do 
one or the other, but simply hoard out 
money, Wwe hang a millstone around the 
neck of business and slow it down, and ot 
course if all the people did the same 
thing it would stop business dead in its 
tracks. So much for Jones 

There is a little more to be said in 
favor of Smith. In fact, in our early his 
tory of industrial development when we 
needed every dollar which we could save, 
Smith was a very important and valuable 
citizen. Today, however, there is less 
need for Smiths. In fact, if all our citi 
zens were Smiths, we would save much 


more money than we need tor the de 
velopment of our industries and even 
the money put in banks, if it can not 
be used in developing our industries, 1: 
being hoarded just as if it were stuck in 
the mattress by miser Jones 

Green is) very modern and cashes i 
his claims to wealth as fast as he ac 
quires them. | am afraid, however, that 
if we all emulated Green, we would not 
save enough money to properly develoy 
our resources, 

While it is important that we save 
enough money to properly develop out 
industries, it is equally important that 
we do not save too much. For if we save 
more than we need we can only hoard it 
or use it in speculation either of which 
Will be injurious to business. In fact 
the fault with our present economic sys 
tem, as I see it, is that it makes for a 
haphazard saving which is almost sure 
to result in either too much or too little 
saving. | believe that if we had a 
planned saving system which would sup 
ply for investment just enough money 
for the proper development of our. re 
sources and make available for article 
of USE all of the remainder of our 
national income, we would not need any 
other torm of planning or reyimenta 
tion. You may hear from me later in re 
gard to a plan for systematic saving 
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— HAVE been for some months inves 

tivating the matter of burglary, 
robbery and holdup insurance for credit 
unions. The difficulty has been that the 
averaye credit union only needs a small 
coverage and the minimum rate has been 
too high. 

We have arranged a Master burylary, 
robbery and holdup policy to be held at 
national headquarters in which any cred 
it union affiliated with CUNA can par 
ticipate on application at the new, extra 
ordinarily low rates of: 

A minimum fee of $7.50 

$500 coveraye $10. 

A premium rate of 2° on all coverage 
in excess of $500. 

This includes twenty-four hour cover 
aye against burglary, inside and outside 
robbery and holdup, including messenger 
coverage and in addition loss by burglary 
of money and securities of the assured 
in the home of the authorized custodian 
of the assured or any banking premises 
wherein the property shall have been de- 
livered by direction of the assured and 
accepted by an employee of the bank. 


New Low Rate! 


Burglary, Robbery, Holdup Insurance 


We have carefully investigated the 
Company making this new low rate 
which is made possible by concentrating 
the business in a master policy. 

We have, also, a new arrangement with 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland to handle bonds for credit 
unions through a master bond held by 
CUNA. For details see inside front cov- 
er of this issue. 

For full details—application blanks, 
etc., apply 

Bond Department 
CREDIT UNION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Raiffeisen House — Madison, Wis. 





CUNA Endorses 


The Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland has been selected by CUNA as 
the official bonding company for the 
Credit Union National Association. 

The Central Surety and Insurance Cor- 
poration has been designated to handle 
burglary insurance for credit unions 
through the National Association. 
































HALL-MARK 
OF 
SECURITY 


The above seal is the trade-mark 
of a bonding company that has 
been in business 47 years — that 
through good times and bad has 
consistently maintained a strong, 
liquid financial condition — that 
maintains a nationwide organiza- 
tion of local agents, in addition to 
+0 conveniently located under- 
writing and claim offices — that 
appreciates the importance of 
prompt loss settlements and shows 
that appreciation in action. More 
specifically, it is the trade-mark 
f the 


FIDELITY AND 
DEPOSIT COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND 











Ci¢ } Su prepared to serve the BALTIMORE 
wu ) rmrents of an aggre sslve 
1 sound financial struc ——. 
ind mplete multiple line facilities. 
Exclusivel) 
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We Arrive At Paradise 


(Continued from page 8) 

Schuman Employees Federal Credit Un- 
ion, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Maui Teachers Federal Credit Union, 
Wailuku, Maui. 

Bankoh Employees Federal Credit Un- 
ion, Honolulu. 

Oahu Teachers No. 1 Federal Credit Un- 
ion, Honolulu. 

Canec Federal Credit Union, Hilo. 

Oral Federal Credit Union, Honolulu. 

Honolulu City and County Employees 
Federal Credit Union, Honolulu. 


Hawaiian Electric Employees Federal 
Credit Union, Honolulu. 

Honolulu. Federal Employees’ Federal 
Credit Union, Honolulu. 

Ramsey Limited Employees’ Federal 


Credit Union, Honolulu. 

Army Aircraft Shops Employees Federal 
Credit Union, Pearl Harbor, Oahu. 
Oahu Teachers No. 3 Federal Credit Un- 

ion, Oahu. 
Inter-Island Employees 
Union, Honolulu. 


Federal Credit 


Mr. Barden has also been active in 
chapter organization and we are very 
happy indeed to introduce to BRIDGE 
readers the Oahu Chapter. And finally, 
to cap his work most successfully, Mr. 
Barden has organized the Hawaii Credit 
Union League which has applied for ad- 
mission to CUNA. 

We have an account of the organiza- 
tion meeting from Mr. Barden, clipped 
from an Honolulu newspaper of Decem- 
ber 4th. At the same time the Oahu 
Credit Union Chapter was organized, 
both sets of papers being signed by the 
Treasurers and the Presidents of the 
eight first Federal Credit Unions organ- 
ized on the Islands. 


Mr. Barden gave those present a very 
thorough explanation of CUNA and, as 
above indicated, the application of the 
League for membership is now pending 
and will doubtless be acted upon favor- 
ably. In Mr. Barden’s forwarding letter 
he summarizes his work as follows: “At 
the end of the first two months in the 
territory we have organized twenty cred- 
it unions and have completed the organ- 
ization of a Chapter and a League.” We 
at Raiffeisen House extend to Mr. Barden 
our most hearty congratulations. 

And so the credit union has come to 
the “island paradise of which all of us 
dream.”” The credit union member trav- 
eling now that way will not immediately 
on arrival hasten to the Beach at Wakiki, 
hoping to be royally entertained by the 
sweet music of the island orchestras 
while he idles his time acquiring skill 
in the intricate art of riding a surf 
board; he’ll have something else to do! 
He will hunt up the nearest credit union 
treasurer and see if he can solve some 
of those innumerable mysteries which 
are always a part of the every day life 
of anyone who has really been afflicted 
with this credit union bacillus, this 
something which, once acquired, makes 
all credit union members one in their 
loyalty to their great purpose. 

Welcome—Hawaii! 
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T WAS the night before Christmas and 

all through the house everyone was 
ready to hurry home for Christmas. We 
had had our office Christmas party a 
few evenings before and had distributed 
our own presents and enjoyed a great 
dinner prepared by the “Credit Union 


Widows.” Santa Claus had come and 
gone and the tree was brightening up 
its corner, still gay in all of the trap- 
pings and lights of Christmas. We were 
all feeling pretty good, for Christmas 
comes but once a year and at Raiffeisen 
House the spirit of Christmas arrives 
early in December and sticks round until 
long after the New Year. 

I was just struggling into my old 
overcoat when Tom Doig and Earl Rent- 
fro came in to wish me a final Merry 
Christmas. ‘‘When what to my wonder- 
ing eyes should appear’’—not “a mini- 
ature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer” 
but a great bundle of assorted documents 
which Tom and Earl were proferring to 
me with outstretched hands and which, 
at first, seemed a bit of an imposi- 
tion—another chore to be done just when 
I was ridding myself of all chores and 
heading for the Christmas lights of 
home. But, as the truck driver observed, 
when descending from a great overland 
truck which he found to have eight flat 
tires, “My goodness!” 

The bundle of papers were BRIDGE 
subscriptions from all over the United 
States—over eight thousand of them! 
ight thousand BRIDGE subscriptions 











the finest Christmas present | have ever 
received in fifty-seven years of fat 
Christmases. 

It seems that Tom and Earl and Char 
ley Hyland had been rigging up on me 
a composite Christmas present and sur- 
prise party. They had made a quick 
appeal to some of the brethren for 
BRIDGE subscriptions, as the “Christmas 
present Mr. Bergengren will most en- 
joy.”” Was I surprised? Say, boys and 
girls, I haven't had a thrill like that 
since I got my first bicycle! 

Eight thousand BRIDGE subscriptions 
and me sweating and worrying and won- 
dering whether we would ever make 
25,000! It was the one thing necessary 
for a perfect Christmas. And I want to 
thank everyone—not only those who con- 
tributed to the present but every single 
one of our 31,000 subscribers for making 
the Christmas of 1936 the finest of all 
my days. And to Tom and Earl and 
Charley—my special thanks. 


Tom is always coming to bat when 
the need is greatest. He and Earl and 
Charley sensed some weeks ago that our 
greatest single need is the BRIDGE and 
that we cannot put it across without sub 
scriptions. These boys are like Babe 
tuth in his prime—always good for a 
hit when a hit is needed. So we enter 
the new year with new and greater cer 
tainty that the BRIDGE is here to stay. 

What a Christmas! It is one for the 
hbook—never to be forgotten. 
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An Editorial for New Years 


WANT to say a word for the motion picture profession. I want to extend to the 

profession my thanks for a year of entertainment and my best wishes to per- 
formers, to workers on the lot, to producers, to authors, to everyone who con- 
tributed to my pleasure during 1936. Because of you I traveled abroad without 
leaving Madison; I saw many new and interesting sights. I campaigned both 
with Roosevelt and with Landon. I went to important fights and I saw close ups 
of all kinds of interesting people—from King Edward to Chinese coolies. I was 
entertained. Times without number I went to the movies when I was tired and 
trying to lose worries which had been tied to my coat tails and I had been other- 
wise unable to get rid of—and I got my mind washed out and rested. I laughed 
a lot—laughs I wouldn’t have had otherwise. But I cried too when something 
| saw stirred forgotten chords within me which hadn’t been stirred for a long, 
long time and somehow my weary old eyes got misty and I appreciated how all 
akin we are. I saw some right good pictures and some indifferent ones and some 
which should never have been made. These last were few and, for the most 
part, | doze comfortably when I get into such a picture and a little extra sleep 
is good. And so | write my editorial of thanks to a great industry. I could 
criticize it, but as I look back over the year, I know the movies were my friend. 

—AL LOWE 








Don't Forget the Monthly Prize 


Miss Alma E. Riggle of Fargo, North Dakota wins the $5.00 movie 


review prize for 
January which we are happy t 


» produce in this issue. This review encourages us to 
believe that we are right in our assumption that movie reviews are much more vital 
and worth while when written by movie fans than when carefully prepared by experts 
who are many times writing propaganda. After all is said and done who supports the 
movies? We the People! If old Al Lowe and millions of other folks didn’t get lots of 
fun out of the movies and attend with fair regularity, paying always in advance for the 
privilege—there would be one industry which would disappear over night. And believe 
it or not the producers want to please the public; they want to give us the entertainment 
we want and it’s our job to want the right sort of entertainment. 

So we are adding to our monthly review prizes; if we find two reviews next month 
which pass the acid test which alone old Al Lowe knows how to apply we shall give two 
prizes—$5.00 to the best movie and $2.50 to the second best. 

And besides we want letters, particularly letters from far places. Let's make this 
the family—sitting round together, talking over the movies. 














Coming Attractions 


NEWCOMER to the screen is Mary 

Rogers, 20 vear old daughter of the 
late Will Rogers, who has been selected 
by Darryl] F. Zanuck along with Warner 
Baxter, Wallace Beery and Peter Lorre 
to head the cast of the 20th Century-Fox 
production, “The Last Slaver.”” Warner 
Baxter plays the part of the captain of 
a slave smuggling ship in this one, and 
Wallace Beery is his rough tough right 
hand man. 

Robert Taylor is being borrowed by 
20th Century-Fox from the Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Meyer lot to take the leading male 
role in “Private Enemy,” an exciting 
drama of the turn of the century. In 
making this picture, he is returning to 
the lot where he was introduced to the 
screen two and a half years ago. At that 
time he plaved the juvenile lead in Will 
Rogers’ show, “Handy Andy.” 

Winchell is in Hollywood! Since his 
arrival, things have been pretty quiet 
according to reports. He had to come, 
however, for he is to play one of the 
leading parts in the new 20th Century- 
Fox musical, “‘Wake Up and Live.” Ben 
Bernie, Alice Faye, Jack Haley, Patsy 
Kelley and many others will star in the 
cast. 

Wot a Life! 

The life of a star is not always a bed 
Recently, Victor McLaglen, 
Peter Lorre, June Lang, Robert Kent, 
Director George Marshall and a whole 
cast had to forsake that famed Califor- 
nia sunshine to work for three days in 
artificial rain for the production of 
“Nancy Steele is Missing.”” Now every 
one of them is sneezing and coughing 
around the studio. 

Alice Faye had a new method of 
spreading perfume until she dropped a 
couple of drops on a light bulb which 
was a little too hot. The bulb exploded, 
the glass striking her in the face and 
neck. Luckily, she escaped with only a 
scare, but she has been much more care- 
ful with her perfume of late. 

Jane Withers, ten year old 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox star, stumbled over a chair as 
she ran out of the studio school room to 
play with some other children. During 
recess she was treated by the studio 


ot roses. 














physician for skinned knees and elbows. 
Her sage comment was: 

“My one regret is this had to happen 
during recess instead of when I was 
having arithmetic.” 

Betty Furness thinks her job is one 
for a stunt girl, not an actress. During 
the production of “Death in Paradise 
Canyon,” injury was added to insult 
when, after being thrown into the pool 
at Furnace Creek Inn, having half a ton 
of rocks tossed at her, and a lamp shot 
a few inches above her head, Miss Fur 
ness was then knocked cold by a blow on 
the head with a club. 

- Old Al Lowe celebrates the Christmas 
holidays by taking in a couple of pic 
tures then playing in Madison—Love on 
the Run and Gold Diggers of 1937. 
The first of the two—Love on the Run- 
is the old favorite It Happened On 
Night with a few twists to the plot but 
with all the old thrill. This particular 
receipt calls for one (1) very rich girl 
who is unhappy because her wealth has 
not brought her true love and one (1) 
newspaper man who gets a grand scoop 
for his paper by annexing himself to the 
fair maiden in flight, only to fall in love 
with her and join her fondly in the final 
fadeout. Fanchot Tone, of all people, 
supplied comic relief, a rival reporter. 
Joan Crawford did not make nearly 
so nice a flying-away-rich-girl as did 
Claudette Colbert in the earlier pic 
ture but it was extremely good enter- 
tainment and, after all, old friends are 
best. The next evening I went over 
to see the newlyweds, Dick Powell and 
Joan Blondell, do a snappy number 
called Gold Diggers of 1937. That 
man Moore, the one immortal amony 
all of our Vice Presidents, stole the 
show. He is always good and very, 
very funny. There are some good 
songs and a grand finale, a marching 
number with Joan, who struts her 
stuff very pleasantly indeed. 
one for the holidays. 


A good 


Here’s the Prize Winner for January 


“THEODORA GOES WILD,” 

Irene Dunne. 

Better wear a rollicking mood, put 
your tongue in your cheek and maybe 
take your Aunt Minnie when you go 
to see “Theodora Goes Wild,” starring 


starring 


Irene Dunne with Melvyn Douglas (Co 
lumbia). 

The picture is built to bring about 
that traditional “rolling in the aisles,” 
measuring up to some of the best com 
edy-dramas, such as “It Happened One 
Night.””. Underlying its hilarity is a 
sound theme—that one can be impris 
oned by inhibitions and fears, a mistak 
en sense of loyalty and wrong attitudes 
demonstrat 
ed in this instance by the voung author, 
who is a prisoner to the hidebound con 
ventions of her small town and the art 
ist. who allows himself to be 


regardless of his environs 


enslaved 
to put a scandal-free face on his father’s 
political position. 

Both principals give an excellent) in 
terpretation of their roles and they are 
ably supported. One of the funniest se 
quences I’ve ever seen is the Ladies’ Lit 
erary society meeting to “do something” 
to save their homes from pollution. Al 
ternating with closeups of the tight 
lipped women are closeups of tabby cats 
The scene gets screamingly funny as it 
progresses. 

Cash customers like to find fault, of 
course, regardless of how cleverly they’ve 


(Continued on pase 29) 


8 Okay for sound—Just to keep 
Freddi Bartholomeu out or 
mischief, Director Henry King 
lets him try the mechanical part 


’ 
ol pretire making, 






@ Mnjoy ng time out on the 
“Pigskin Parade” film location 
Dixie Dunbar and Anthony Mar 
tin are caught by the camerama) 


i” an informal pose. 
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Fish Story 
Extraordinary 


A NroNne but an harrassed editor who 
is too new at the business to un- 
derstand what it is all about would know 
better than to stir the ire of a fisher- 
man! Awhile back ye editor mentioned 
the fact that he cruised around with a 
yood pal all of a Sunday in Ipswich Bay 
which is a curve in the Atlantic Ocean 
on the northerly side of Cape Ann, Mas- 
sachusetts) hunting for tarpon and that 
there wasn’t a fish, apparently, in the 
whole ocean. Whereupon we received the 
above picture which proves two things 
that there are still fish in the Atlantic 
and wot fish!!!! And it proves that 
around Gloucester fishermen are born 
that way. If you will look closely at the 
young man’s determined jaw you will re- 
alize, without descriptive words, the bat- 
tle he waged to land this tarpon which, 
obviously, is so much bigger than he is. 
ut Mr. Hodsdon's protest has to do with 
another fish—-not one that “got away” 
but one which persisted in coming 
ashore. Here’s the story just as written 
and the editor vouches for every word 
of it. 
“Dear BripGe Tender: 

“Hey! What’s ‘a big idea! I’m ketchin’ 
up on my readin’ and I find that your 
October issue printed a picture of me 
and ‘not another fish in sight.’ And to 
add insult to injury the boss says ‘and 
there wasn’t a fish in the Atlantic Ocean.’ 
Oh, yeah? And him braggin’ about a big 
pickerel that fed fourteen people. Say! 
Around here the three year olders take 
a bent pin and go down to the nearest 
puddle and snag a two hundred pounder 
and drag it home to the cat, as is amply 
proved by the photo (see above) I’m 
sending you. If you read the papers last 
summer, you saw about a fish as was a 
fish. Some feller drug it in and in about 
a week the whole North Shore citizenry 

about two hundred thousand souls— 
had all they wanted of it so two coast 
yuard vessels drug the remains back to 
the sea. But there was enough left so 
that another kind hearted guy drug it 
back in again, not havin’ heard that the 
depression was over and people wasn’t 
hungry any more. He left it in under 











the Gloucester breakwater and the next 
day there wasn’t a cake of Life Buoy 
soap or a bottle of Listerine to be had 
in town and life long friends weren't 
speaking any more. Then the coast guard 
put on their gas masks and drug the six- 
ty foot carcass ten miles out, bombed it, 
rammed it and finally sunk it with chains 
and pig iron. The tide rose an extra foot 
or so, but that didn’t matter as there 
wasn’t anybody within a couple of miles 
of the shore, showing how little interest 
even a fifty foot fish causes around here. 

You and your fourteen meal fish! 

Foo-ey!! 
Yours truly, 
G. E. HODSDON. 
P. S.: If you could find me an extra big 
one of those musky-pickerel, sent it along 
next June. I want to try it for bait for 
a tuna!—Ed. 

Editor’s note. This is a true story (as 
true as any fisherman can tell a story) 
of a dead whale which insisted on com- 
ing ashore at Gloucester, Massachusetts 
(where men are men and the Atlantic 
Ocean is the great open spaces and ev- 
eryone fishes for fishes what am fishes), 
which said whale never did get popular 


In the Green Mountain State 

Here we have the Vermont State Cap- 
itol at Montpelier. The Green Mountain 
State is neither large in population nor 
in area but it ranks high in the stability 
of its people, in its fine history, its nat- 
ural beauty and the sturdy New England 
background which has given to the his- 
tory of the United States men of the 
calibre of President Coolidge. Lake 
Champlain, one of the most beautiful 
lakes in the United States, marks its 
western boundary for more than a hun- 
dred miles. The Green and the Taconic 
Mountains run north and south through 
the State and the whole State is famous 
for the beauty of its scenery and the 
hospitality of its people. The credit un- 
ion development in Vermont is as yet in 
its infancy but we have this fine picture 
of the capitol from Guy A. Batchelder, 
treasurer of the Plainfield Credit Union. 


By Way of Variety 
“This is the small dirigible that flies 
all around here,” writes Jimmy Dacus 
from Washington, D. C. “It went over 
uS aS we were getting some gas at a 
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filliag station and | took a shot at it. 
This was near the Washington airport.” 
No—the editor of the BRIDGE has no 
stock in the Goodyear Company! 


From Bismark, North Dakota 


Qur good member Louis H. Auerbach 
has sent us a couple of interesting pic- 
tures for this issue. One of them he took 
at Milton, Montana, and it may be that 
this is being printed on paper made from 
the logs which in this picture are being 
loaded on the flat cars at Milton. The 
other picture shows a _ pleasant little 
bridge over one of those Oregon pools in 
which trout are raised for stocking the 
streams of the state. 


And Thence to Florida! 


Mr. H. Moore is a member of the Su- 
pervisory Committee of the Penninsular 
Telephone Employees Credit Union of 
Tampa, Florida. His job must be a very 
pleasant one for here we have him at 
Clearwater Beach, Florida, in early Oc- 
tober “doing something which I don’t 
imagine is done in Wisconsin at this 
time of year.” “The Pillar of Support 
in the picture,” he writes, “is myself.” 
That leaves an interesting question. 


At British Honduras 


And here we have another picture by 
Mr. Moore, showing the Hondurian me- 
morial to the Unknown Soldier, at Be- 
lize, British Honduras. 


At Buffalo 


Note the ship channel at Buffalo! And 
the two tugs pulling a Great Lakes grain 
ship and the grain elevators in the back- 
ground. Another from Jimmy which 
crowds quite a lot of interest into a very 
small film. 


Deer Hunting in Wisconsin 


We not only have fishermen among 
our credit union members—but hunters 
as well. Here is an interesting picture 
of a 184 pound buck—ten points—which 
came in from T. Grinnell, a police ser- 
geant who belongs to the Madison Muni- 
cipal Credit Union. He was on a hunt 
from November 21 to 27 and his deer is 
the right hand one. The center deer was 
bagged by Ned and Clarence Milbrook 
and Richard Wolf got the left hand one. 
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January Movies 


(Continued from page 27) 

been entertained and perhaps their chiet 
complaint in will be lack of 
For instance, Theodora, a small 
town girl with no experience outside of 
church socials and choir singing, couldn't 
possibly write a “hot” novel, set in Goth- 
am’s night and propelled by a 
crowd of sophisticates. But in this pic- 
moreover she's written it 
in her own room at night, with cracks 
under the door stuffed to keep her maid 
en aunts from knowing what she is do 
ing. Also she had peddled it to a big pub- 
lisher under a pen name and it is top 
ping best seller lists of realistic fiction. 
All the while Theodora remains the de 
mure little town girl, frightened at her 
own accomplishments and unsophisticat 
ed as a Presbyterian mouse. 


this case 


logic. 


spots 


ture she does 


This hunting was in the 
Draper, Wisconsin. 


Vicinity ot 


Who Can It Be? 


There are probably at least a quarter 
of a million credit union members in the 
United States who have heard this yvouny 
man or heard about him. We tried 
a while back to get his baby picture but 
careful research disclosed the fact that 
when he was little “he would never sit 
still long enough to have his picture 
taken.” He was the first to discover 
(this is the hint which ought to identify 
him) that the credit union movement 
should support its state and national or- 
ganizations through dues instead of 
profits. This one discovery will, in the 
history of the credit union movement as 
it is written a hundred years or so from 
now, stand out clearly as possibly the 
finest principle developed during the pio- 
neering days of CUNA. If we told you 
any more about him—you wouldn't have 
to guess! 


Here we close the Kodakers for the 
month of January. Last year this was 
one of the most popular pages in the 
BRIDGE and from the looks of things this 
month, it is going to continue in its pop- 
ularity in 1937. Remember, we offer a 
dollar for every photo reproduced on this 
page. We've had a lot of swell pictures. 
But let’s have more and better pictures 
for 1937! 
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Second slip is that Theodora, caught 
in a web of complications in the form ot 
the publisher’s wife and Melvyn Doug 
las, the artist, decides to show them she 
is really the sort of person you expect 
the author of her novel to be and orders 
whiskey straights until the publisher's 
wife is under the table and the men are 
“woozie.” (Straight whiskey 
straight whiskey, little Theodora couldn't 
have done it and kept either her head o1 
her feet. 


being 


tut if vou go to a movie to forget 
about the certain things of life (death 
and taxes), you won't think much about 
logic and you will have a good time. 


That reminds me, we started out with 
Aunt Minnie. If you've fruitlessly sought 
a way to wake her up and have her like 
it, we'll guarantee she'll profit by her 
observations in spite of the shock 
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o_ TANDING atthe threshold of the new 
\ ' 


natural to look ahead rath 
er than back. Yet for the sake of the re 


mrad, if for nothing else, it will be worth 


vhile to vive a few more moments to the 
event ear of 1936 and, with year-end 
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hen the final returns were it 

Cred ino organized amony en 
plovees of the Federal government it 
Vario units th roushe t the country tor 


come time have tormed the largest sit 
vle subgroup on the Federal credit union 
list. State-chartered credit unions among 
workers, especially the sey 
ndred postal credit unions, have 
od out prominently in the movement 
for mat yea Yet the field is) far 
from beings ftullv covered \ per sal of 
December chart 


el hows that Federal workers are still 
in th proce tf discovert the value t 
them of cooperative thrift and credit, m 
le than a fittl the total for the 
month voir t roup n tl field. The 
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almost 90 percent of the total. Within 
this class the largest single subgroup 
wus made up of credit unions among 
Federal employees, which represented 
about 12 percent of the whole number. 
Federal, state, and local government em 
had organized 3231 Federal credit 
nions by the end of 1936, or 18 percent 


nl Voeos 


the total. Groups of emplovees of oil 
oOmpanie ut counted for % nercent and 
ducational roup ind } emplover 
‘ ercent each 

\t the end of the September quarte) 
362 Federal credit inlons reported 
moc members and a total share bal 
ince of So5,.870,000, whereas a vear be 


re reports from 504 Federal credit un 
ms showed a membership of 77,652 and 
i total share balance of $1,306,000.) In 
both cases the number of organizations 
represented about 80°, of the total. 

A little study of the returns to date 
how that Federal credit unions are 
still in the youthful stage of their devel 
opment—as is quite natural, since the 
oldest Was only two and a quarter vears 
ft ave on December 31. Latest reports, 
for example, show an average sharehold 
ing per member ot 


t 
i) 


Federal ¢ redit unions 
about S25 In the state-chartered 
redit) unions, which 
number dating back to five or ten vears 


include a large 


rr more, the average is two to three 
times that much. The Federal average, 
however, is mounting steadily, the $25 
named being an increase of $2 over the 
average tor the preceding quarter. The 
average loan made in a Federal credit 
union is $65, also a slight quarterly in 
crease. State credit unions, on the basis 
of available figures, show an average ot 
S100 or more for member loans. Fed- 
eral credit unions reporting as of Sep- 
tember 350 had an average membership 
of 171, contrasting with some 250 for 
state credit unions. 

As the states lined up on December 
$1 Pennsylvania was well in the van in 
point of number of Federal credit unions 
chartered It was credited with 23:8. 
New York was a good second, followed 
n order by California, Texas, and Ohio. 
rhe best record for the vear was made 


by New York, 


ight 


with 


by 
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Harris and Ewing 


new charters, 


followed by Pennsylvania with 89 and 


California with 


RG. 


full list of 


states, showing number of Federal credit 


unions chartered, follows: 
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Mountains- Upside Down 
Continued from page 7 

barrier to man. Through powerful tele- 
scopes, Kaibab Forest, Arizona, the vil- 
lage on the north rim, is plainly visible 
only 10's miles airline distant from 
Grand Canyon, Arizona, the village on 
the south rim, yet a letter mailed from 
one village to the other travels 1300 
miles, passes through four states and re- 
quires three days to make the trip. Be- 
lieve it or not, the letter starts its jour- 
ney in exactly the opposite direction to 
its final destination. A commercial tel- 
egram or telephone message travels 1800 
miles to reach the north rim from the 
south rim. If you have an urge to motor 
around, you travel 211 miles and end up 
just ten miles from where you started. 
To cross by mule on the Kaibab trail, 
the distance is 22!» miles. This is by 
far the most interesting and exciting 
way to cross, but to the uninitiated, rid- 
ing a mule, it seems much farther! If 
you're air-minded, vou can scoot across 
in thirty minutes. 

Even Captain Hance, the pioneer 
Bright Angel trail builder, experienced 
difficulties in crossing the Canyon. Ac 
cording to Captain Hance, he was riding 
in the forest near the rim of the Canyon 
when a band of Indians discovered him 
and gave chase. The Captain was riding 
his famous white horse Darby. He saw 
he couldn't run around the Indians and 
plateau. They had him 
penned. There was but one way out 


; +} 


escape to 


across the canvon! Putting spurs to 
Darby he dashed at the rim to Jump the 
canyon. “I got nearly half way across,” 
explained the Captain, “when I saw | 
couldn't make the “Oh, what did 
you do then?” inquired a= starry-eyved 
damsel from Podunk on the east coast. 
“IT turned around and back!’ 
drawled the Captain. 


jump.” 


came 


Continuing his story, Captain Hance 
related that when he returned to the 
south rim where he started the jump he 
saw he hadn't a chance to escape the In- 
dians. He pondered how to save his 
scalp. Then he had an idea. “I tied rub- 
ber boots on Darby’s feet and jumped 
him over the rim into the canyon. We 
landed on the plateau just below Battle- 
ship Rock and bounced clean out to the 
North Rim.” 

At Yavapai Point on Desert View 
Drive, the National Park Service main- 
tains a free museum-observatory attend- 
ed by a-ranger-naturalist. 

Perhaps the most interesting point in 
Grand Canyon National Park is at Des- 
ert View, where, from an elevation of 
7450 feet, a vast area of beautiful Paint- 
ed Desert spreads out three thousand 
feet below vou. Thirty-two distinct 
shades of colors have been isolated in 
the polychrome sands of the Painted 
Desert. To the left you look fifty miles 
down through the heart of the great 
chasm, with its towering temples rising 
thousands of feet from the floor of the 
awe-inspiring abyss. “Kaibab,” the In- 
dians call the canyon, meaning ‘‘Moun- 
tain upside down.” 
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December 1936 ushered into the 
Credit Union fold the Arizona Stand- 
ard Employees’ Federal Credit Union, 
comprising employees of the Standard 
Oil Company of California and its 
subsidiaries employed in the State of 
Arizona. This, the third Credit Union 
organized in that state, proved a lusty 
infant with an initial membership of 
two hundred of the three hundred eli- 
gible. The accompanying article on the 
Grand Canyon, the outstanding attrac- 
tion of their beautiful state, is their 
initial contribution to “The BRIDGE.” 











The Watchtower, a recreation of an- 
cient pueblo Indian structure, is one of 
the most interesting buildings through- 
out the Southwest. From its 70-foot 
tower, intimate views of inaccessible 
points may be had through powerful tel- 
escopes. Shadow Mountain, seeming al- 
ways in a shadow, Cedar Mountain, a 
geological formation that has disap- 
apeared from this district except for a 
few lingering remnants, majestic San 
Francisco Peaks, Arizona's loftiest peaks 
towering nearly 13,000 feet into an azure 
sky, Navajo Mountain where once the 
Navajos gathered for war councils, all 
pass in review from the parapet of the 
Watchtower. 

Navajo Mountain marks the junction 
of Arizona, Utah Colorado and New Mex 
ico, the only place in the Nation where 
four states have coincident corners 

Winding its wa\ 
Painted Desert as seen from the Watch 
tower is the Little Colorado river. This 
river, in its gorge 1500 feet deep, mark 
the western boundary of the Navajo In 


dian reservation, and is one of the rare 


alony t he floor oft 


examples of a river in the United States 
that flows north. At the junction of the 
Little Colorado with the main Colorado, 
the Little Colorado flows north and the 
main Colorado flows south. This june 
tion marks the beginning of Grand Can 








@ The rare Kaibab squirrel makes a back- 


door call on a Grand Canyon housewife and 


is rewarded with a handful of nuts. 


yon which continues 217 miles, 105 miles 
of the most scenic part being compressed 
within the boundaries of Grand Canyon 
National Park, which is but 52 miles 
long. 

The best way to “see” Grand Canyon 
is to mount one of the sure-footed trail 
pilots, a “Missouri Mule,” and go down 
the trails. Bright Angel is the most pop 
ular trail trip. Down the Bright Angel, 
a round trip can be made to the rivet 
and still have plenty of time to rest up, 
have dinner and board vour train. the 
same evening. 

Not less than two days are required 
for a trip down the Kaibab trail to Phan 
tom Ranch and return. 

Whichever trail you travel, don't try 
to steer your mule. He'll probably do 
what he wants to anyway. He's been 
down the trail enough to know his way 
better than you do. The trails are wide 
and the grade easy, so relax and see as 
you ride. For each vertical thousand 
feet you descend into the gorge, roughly 
speaking, you pass the result ot two mil 
lion vears in the making. 

In the Kaibab limestone that caps the 
canyon and through which you begin 
your trip, sharks teeth fossils are em 
bedded, showing that this capping was 
once covered by According to 
scientists, the whole district has sunt 


water. 


and risen at least six times 


The cross-canvon Kaibab trail wa 


made possible by the Kaibab USpPenstor 
bridge spanning the Colorado river. The 
outh approach to the bridge is tunneled 
through more than a hundred feet of in 
ner-gorge rock, the oldest formation 
known to man. Reach out your hand and 
touch this marble-hard substance. What 
a thrill—vou'’ve had contact with mate 
rial one and half billion years old! The 
Kaibab bridyve was first packed by mules, 
150 pounds to a load, down the twisting 
trail into the canyon, and now the mules 
cross the river by the bridge they packed 
down. 


About a mile from. the bridge is 
Phantom Ranch, a unique guest ranch, 
sometimes called by punsters the “low 
est down” ranch in the world. The ranch 
is located on the banks of Bright Angel 
Creek on the floor of the canyon, and is 
the deepest down guest 
world. 


ranch in the 
Lodging accommodations at the 
ranch are provided in individual cabins 
equipped with running water, shower 
baths and fireplaces. A dining hall, rec 
recration room and an outside swimming 
pool add to the pleasure of the guests. 
“Bright Angel” is an appropriate 
name for that sparkling stream which 
begins and ends below the rims of the 
canyon, or it seemed so to Major Powell 
when making his first jaunt by boat 
down the Colorado river. The exploring 
party was in need of water to drink and 
Major Powell sent some men up a side 
canyon to look for clear water. The 
scouts returned and reported it was a 
“dirty devil.” So Major Powell hauled 
out his maps and down went “Dirty 
Devil” as the name of that disappointing 
stream (since renamed Freemont). Their 


(Continued on page 32 














Just A Winter’s Night 


‘Continued from page 5) 
and the mind will be freed to find a bet 
ter vehicle. But the mind must grow 
youny! it must be increasingly useful 
and alert; it must be kept clean and im 
maculate; it must never lose its capacity 
for fun or its eayver desire for work. It 
must laugh at the mistakes of yesterdas 
and it must keep the old cart rolling 
around while it does the very best it can 

It is the purpose of life that is the im 
portant thing. Prying otf the lid so that 
we may peek into our own minds—what 
do we find to be the purpose of life as 
we interpret it? I am watching the 
building of a mansion near where I live, 
a great house with pillars like the White 
House, a proud house which proclaims to 
the world the purpose of its owner to 
live yrandly. Later on his heirs will 
wonder why they can't sell it! What is 
the real fun? One man makes money 
and surrounds himself with things— 
houses and automobiles—-and golf clubs 
and fur coats and well stocked bars! The 
money he has made is his money—isn't 
it? He vives to this and that—doesn’t 
he? He yvoes to church regularly on the 
dot every Easter Sunday morning— 
doesn't he? 

I know another man who made lots of 
money—quite honestly, and then spent 
most of his life trying to give it away 
where it would perform the maximum 
service to his fellows. We owe the credit 
union to him. 

The yvreatest gift is the gift of giv- 
ing. “He who gives himself with his gift 
feeds three—-himself, his hungering 
neighbor and Me.” It seems to me that 
the lesson of biography is that the great 
man gives everything he has to the par- 
ticular service which makes him great— 
that the power to give is the universal 
trade mark of greatness. 

Have | learned from 1936 how more 
wisely to apply the experiences of the 
past to the business of living in the fu 
ture’ It’s quiet here—a yood time and 
a good place in which to be thinking that 
over. | am too far away from the village 
to hear our modest town clock which 
must about now be solemnly announcing 
that the hour of eleven has arrived and 
that the New Year is coming up the steps 
of the world. My dog sighs occasionally 
or woof-woofs in subdued fashion as he 
dreams of the chase; the fire sends a bit 
of the Fourth of July up the chimney 
from time to time. 

Now is the time to get out the crystal 
ball, for 1937 is more important than 
1936 and it will be here waiting for you 
in an hour. Probably before another 
New Year's eve there will be the bloody 
beginnings of another war for the satan 
in man has command over the God in 
him. Created in the image of God and 
little lower than the anyels, man has his 
days otf, when he returns to the earth 
earthy and tears his brother asunder. 
1937 promises labor wars on major bat 
tlefields because man has not yet learned 
how fairly to distribute what he has the 
capacity to produce. Returning pros- 
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perity will dull the memory to the causes 
of depression and those causes will re- 
turn aS the strain eases. 

But there is time before midnight to 
relax in contemplation of a Carpenter, 
who so loved me and so loved us all that 
He gladly gave up His life in proof of 
that affection. There is time to think of 
man as his brother’s keeper—to ponder 
for these closing moments of 1936 on the 
profound certainty that man is capable 
of brotherhood and that God will win out 
with him eventually. 

tut what’s this—far, far off do I hear 
the pealing of bells, the church bells from 
the many steeples of the far city ring- 
ing out in challenge to meet the joyous 
pealing of all the bells the world over? 
And is there someone coming; is Hope 
coming; is Love coming; is Courage 
coming; is Faith coming? Miracle of 
miracles all of these come trooping in as 
the clock on the mantel chimes the mid- 
night hour and my wife, personifying 
all that’s right with the world, comes in 
to wish me a “Happy New Year.” 





Mountains - Upside Down 


(Continued from page 31) 

next stop was at the mouth of a clear, 
cold stream. This so pleased the Major 
that he called it “Bright Angel” and 
Bright Angel it is today. The name has 
spread all over the park—Bright Angel 
Point, Bright Anyel Creek, Bright Angel 
Lodge, and Bright Angel Trail. 

Grand Canyon is not confined solely to 
seenic grandeur. Animal life is abundant 
in the park and ranges from Kangaroo 
rats to mountain lions. Wild burros, the 
offspring of burros taken into the can- 
yon by prospectors and abandoned, range 
the Tonto Plateau below the rims. Fifty- 
nine species of mammals are known to 
live in Grand Canyon National Park. 

The National Park Service is trying 
the experiment of propagating antelope 
on the Tonto Plateau. Most of the herd 
confines itself to the neighborhood of In- 
dian Gardens. Visitors attempting to 
photograph these grotesque animals oft- 
en experience difficulty due to the curi- 
osity of the beasts. When looking into 
the finder to focus on the animal, the 
photographer looks up to see what is 
obstructing his view and discovers the 
animal with his nose applied to the front 
of the camera, peering into the lens. 

Birds at the Canyon are numerous. 
More than 150 species of birds have been 
recorded in the Park. Don’t be surprised 
if a Nuthatch happens along and lights 
on your hand. He’s just a friendly little 
fellow looking for a meal. 

Spend a month, a week or a day at 
Grand Canyon. The first view of the 
mighty ravine will take your breath. 
Emotional people sometimes weep when 
they arrive at its brink. One of the most 
impressive comments came from a little 
girl who looked over the rim and cried 
out “Oh daddy, what happened!” Irving 
Cobb is credited with the classical re- 
mark when he arrived on the rim and 
gazed for the first time into the depths 
of the earth, “Golly what a gully!” 





What About It? 


(Continued from page 13) 


on unpaid balances can afford to use 45% 
of its gross earnings with which to pay all 
of its expenses. Every credit union should 
pay its treasurer for the service which he 
renders. Your credit union is growing very 
rapidly and during the next year will re- 
quire much more time than it has up to now. 
Therefore, I feel that the item of $600 per 
annum of $50 per month as salary for the 
treasurer is entirely reasonable. 

I think that the bond of the treasurer 
should be in the amount of $2,000 and a 
$2,000 fidelity bond would cost $6.00. 

I am recommending that you adopt the 
AA policy of the Cuna Mutual Society. Un- 
der this policy every one of your loans is 
automatically insured from the time it is 
made so that in case the borrower dies or 
becomes totally and permanently disabled 
the Cuna Mutual Society reimburses your 
credit union in the amount of the balance 
of his loan plus any unpaid interest. This 
policy at the present time costs 85c per 
month per thousand dollars of outstanding 
loans. In setting forth the total premium 
for the year at $250.00 I have allowed for 
nearly double your present loans. No credit 
union can afford to be without this insurance 
at this rate and it is a godsend to borrowers 
and to those people who endorse for them. 

I hope that your board will really give 
very serious consideration to the budget I 
have outlined. No item is greatly out of 
proportion and each item is of vital im- 
portance to your credit union. No one is 
more interested in the proper development 
of credit unions than we in the National As- 
sociation. We are always very cautious 
about any recommendations which we may 
make and I hope that you and the members 
of your board will fully realize that each 
item listed above has been very carefully 
considered. I only wish that I could sit 
down and discuss this matter with you and 
with the members of your board as I am sure 
they would find that by adopting this pro- 
gram your credit union would be greatly 
strengthened by the end of next year. 

I have purposely set forth only $50 for 
BRIDGE subscriptions. Normally I would re- 
commend that your credit union subscribe 
for the Bripce for each of the members. 
$50.00 would cover 100 subscriptions and I 
think that if 100 of the members of your 
credit union scattered through the various 
departments each received a copy of the 
BRIDGE at his home each month, it would 
prove very beneficial. Your credit union is 
relatively new and it seems to me that if 
you started by subscribing for the BRIDGE 
for 100 of your members you would be cer- 
tain to subscribe for all of them by the end 
of next year. One of the strongest credit 
unions I know of serves the employees of the 
city of St. Paul. I organized this credit union 
in 1928. It grew very slowly and with much 
difficulty. Ten months ago (at the close 
of approximately eight years of operation) 
it had total assets of approximately $120,- 
000. At this point the board decided to sub- 
scribe for the BripGe for each of its mem- 
bers, and as a direct result of having the 
BRIDGE sent to the home of every member 
once each month this credit union today 
has more than $240,000 of assets. In its 
budget for next year it has included $2,400 
to pay for the AA policy of the Cuna Mutual 
Society, which insured the life of each of 
its borrowers, and $700 to pay for a BRIDGE 
subscription for each of its 1,400 members. 
I would therefore strongly recommend to 
you that your credit union adopt the budget 
listed above. 


Any of the questions set forth above 
are of course subject to legal limitations 
set forth in credit union law and sub- 
ject also to any general laws applicable 
to such matters. 


Tue Brivcr 





Deer fawns just a day 
old at Grand Canyon 
National Park; phot« 
by H. G. Franse. 


February 
Ist, 1937 


January Ist, 1937. 31,804 





December Ist . 23,130 
November Ist. 21,802 
October Ist.” 20,159 
September Ist . 18,831 
August Ist. 17,747 
July Ist. 16,974 
June Ist . 15,864 


May Ist. 14,705 
ONE YEAR OLD 


FEBRUARY Ist, 1937 


April Ist . ‘12,997 
March Ist. 5,352 


February Ist, 1936 


This is the field for our constantly expanding circulation, 
the most preferred group of buyers in America—because they 
all have money or access to normal credit. 

Already (in 11 months) we reach 31,000 of these families. 
Our readers are a preferred cross section of the great mass 
of working people in America who buy 85% of everything 
that is sold. This is your one and only and best chance to 


A Short, Short Story to 


ERE IS THE STORY of the first year of a Magazine. 

We believe you should advertise in it. Why? Because: 
(1) This Magazine started with no subscribers on February 
Ist, 1936. Eleven months later—without paid solicitation 
agents, without intensive promotion and without money to 
spend on the usual methods of promotion, it has a sworn paid 
circulation of 31,804—these copies all going to the homes of 
preferred buyers of what you produce. 

Is that an overstatement? Listen! 

Our subscribers are all credit union members. That is, 
they belong to miniature banks in which they have savings 
of millions of dollars and a normal source of credit for the 
purchase of legitimate products of general use—millions of 
more dollars in their credit unions for useful credit. 

Listen again! 

There are 1,100,000 credit union members in 5500 credit 
unions (miniature banks) in 48 States. The Credit Union 
National Association (publisher of the BRIDGE) is the central 
service organization of 40 State leagues composed of these 
credit unions and of over 250 City Chapters. Credit unions are 
loyally united in their central organizations. The National 
Association has the only complete list of credit unions. 


reach this preferred group of buyers—of automobiles, tires, 
gas, oil, radios, electrical kitchen devices, food of all sorts. 
tobacco, and the innumerable things and services they use and 
you sell, 

Listen yet again! 

(2) We have waited until we had a sworn circulation of 
30,000 before attempting any advertising and we have adopted 
the principle that we will take no advertising of products 
which we cannot honestly recommend to our readers, to whom 
we owe, as publishers of their magazine, complete loyalty in 
this matter. We hope to make the BRIDGE the most preferred 
advertising service in America. 

(3) A Special Note to those who sell things to CREDIT 
UNIONS. This is the only advertising medium which reaches 
every credit union in America. Do you sell adding machines 
or accounting machinery? Credit Unions buy them. Do you 
sell files, office equipment? Credit Unions buy them. Do you 
sell automobile insurance, fire insurance, burglary insurance? 

credit unions or credit union members buy them 

Our circulation record is in process of audit. Our rate 
card is available on application. Our Advertising Department 
will be glad to contact. 


The BRIDGE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


RAIFFEISEN HOUSE 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 





Contact Directory 


To contact the Credit Union National Association .the Cuna Mutual Society, the 


>) 
Printing and Supply Department, the BRIDGE or any State not listed below, address: 
Credit Union National Association, Raiffeisen House—Madison, Wisconsin 9 
To contact the Federal Credit Union Section address all communications to: 
C. R. Orcuarp, Director, Credit Union Section a9 
Farm Creuit Administration, Washington, D. C. oe 
Mr. Orchard will refer your inquiry to the Field Representative in your District. For o = 
this purpose the United States is divided into nineteen districts with a well qualified resi- 9 
dent field secretary in each District and prompt cooperation is assured. “ < 
To contact the State Leagues address: = 0 
State Managing Director Address 1 © 
Alabama CLYDE C. PARKER_________.1242 Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham a = 
Arizona ‘ _.WILLIAM OLDEWAGE_____.- 20 East Second St., Tucson 
Arkansas VACANCY = pe 
California_______-_. JoHN L. Moore__- _P. O. Box 964, Oakland Se $ 
Colorado-__- __._._-FRANK L. HayS_____---_...City Hall, Denver Hi- 
Connecticut_ _L. R. NIxon..---- _...Senior High School, New Britain hs 
District of Columbia_ Mrs. LouIse Fox 3006 Dent Place, N. W., Washington 
Florida ; GEORGE A. GROSS____------ City Engineer’s Office, Jacksonville 3 
Georgia wiaoee _..Moses C. DAVIS-_---- _..302 Federal Annex Building, Atlanta oo 
Illinois JOSEPH S. DERAMUS___-_-_-332 So. LaSalle St., Chicago e 
Indiana G. A. MULLgrT..... 926 No. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 
Idaho GEORGE J. KELLER_- _.U. S. Postoffice, Idaho Falls 
OS _A. NEAL HUTCHINS ..510 Securities Bldg., Des Moines 
Kansas__. . __M. V. SIMPSON__- 521 S. Madison St., Wichita 
Kentucky _ GARFIELD SEIBERT ..2817 Field Ave., Louisville 
Louisiana L. EMory SMITH_-__- _.U. S. Post-Office, Baton Rouge 
Maine Boris BLUMENTHAL U. S. Postoffice, Portland 
Maryland__-_- _JAMES D. M. MARQUETTE__-803 Venable Ave., Baltimore 
Massachusetts _RIcHARD L. COURTENAY Room 23, 5 Park Sq., Boston 
Michigan. _KARL GUENTHER-__- : 19303 Centralia, Redford Station, Detroit 
Minnesota CLIFFORD O. SKORSTAD 1954 University Ave., St. Paul 
Mississippi P. P. RoGm........ : 1618 25th Ave., Vicksburg 
Missouri _B. F. HILLEBRANDT ._ 1330 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 
Nebraska__-_ cS. F. aewe...... _.8502 Harrison, Omaha 
New Jersey__-. G. G. GUDMUNDSON . 160 Lincoln Ave., E. Roselle Park 
New York___- SIDNEY STAHL _._Rm. 1410, 55 West 42nd St. 
North Carolina H. M. RHODES-_-_ __...2612 Lassiter Mill Road, Raleigh 
Ohio___- LOUISE MCCARREN__-__-_--.519 Main St., Cincinnati 
Oklahoma ~HANEY HOSKINS- : .Armour and Company, Oklahoma City 
Oregon__-_- _._. HuGH G. Stout_-_ _._...807 Studio Bldg., Portland 
Pennsylvania_ _...JAMES W. CoPpLey_____--..504 Delaware Ave., Oakmont 
Rhode Island__-_-- Amos L. LACHAPPELLE___-_-301 Main St., Pawtucket 
South Carolina _J. GORMAN THOMAS_______-Rt. I, Box 187, Charleston 
Tennessee. _.R. E. Rau____-.-.---.-.-.The Mead Corporation. Kingsport 
Texas ’ _.G. W. ELpDER_____________.122 Federal Building, Houston 
Utah__ Karu S. LItTT_e.....-- __..1229 Browning Ave., Salt Lake City 
Virginia- = 2:0 ee _.Board of Education Building, Richmond 
Wadiocten ‘PauL A. BoperG (East)---.U. S. Post-Office, Spokane 
—— 'C. A. ANDRUS (West) ____-. City Light Bldg., Seattle 
Wisconsin _- _.JOSEPH A. KUEMMEL____-.259 East Wells St., Milwaukee 


To establish the right contact in any other State apply to the National Association 








The CUNA Supply Cooperative Presents — | 
The Cuna Budget! | 


| 
This is a new item. It consists of a complete budget form, printed on good stock, ruled with proper sub-heads 
and covering the twelve months period. It folds with space on the reverse side for (1) an individual financial state- 
ment; (2) a properly ruled space to indicate insurance premiums due and (3) material relative to the proper use of 
credit union services. The fourth part of the reverse side is reserved for printed matter if desired containing data 
relative to the operations of the particular credit union using the budget form. The overal! dimensions are 94% by 17 
inches. If you desire data relative to the operations of your own credit union on the blank space the actual cost of add- 
ing this data should be added to the price herein quoted. Estimates cheerfully furnished on receipt of copy desired. 


We have stocked this form and it is sold on the usual terms. 


$1.20 per 100 copies with 20% off to credit unions affiliated with CUNA 


NOTE: We are now equipped also to do short run jobs and 
would appreciate opportunity to estimate any individual items 
which your credit union requires. 


And REMEMBER we produce a complete line of credit union accounting forms for both State and Federal law 
credit unions at minimum prices. 


CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE | 


Raiffeisen Fiouse . - - - - Madison, Wisconsin 




















